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The premiums heretofore offered for new 
subscriptions and renewals of the Christian 
Union are now withdrawn. 


The Second Edition of “A Layman’s 
Thoughts on Preaching,’ a series of arti- 
cles composing the Christian Union Extra 
No. 7, is now ready in pamphlet form, 
price 10 cents per copy. 


Sales of 4 1-2 per cent. bonds under the arrange- 
ment made by Secretary Sherman have so far ex- 
ceeded expectations that the whole amount set 
down for June has been taken, and the July quota 
will very likely be taken before the end of the 
week. At this rate the entire $50,000,000 needed 
for resumption may be subscribed much sooner 
than gvas anticipated. The country will be grati- 
fied to learn that some of its Western statesmen 
advocate the instant abrogation by Congress of 
the Secretary’s bargain. It is not easy to see why 
these persons should be so bitterly opposed to 
measures tending to resumption unless they con- 
template further radical measures with regard to 
the finances. 


There is still manifest among a certain class of 
uneasy Democrats a disposition to invalidate Mr. 
Hayes’s title to the Presidency, and while we have 
no expectation that the attempt to bring the mat- 
ter before Congress or the courts will result in 
anything more than talk, it will cause, no doubt, 
some uneasiness and have its effect in keeping up 
the unsettled feeling which so greatly retards the 
revival of business. We have never attempted to 
deny or excuse the frauds that were committed at 
the South in the name of Republicanism, but we 
held at the time of the presidential count, in com- 
mon with nearly all the temperate journals of the 
country, that Congress had no right to go back of 
the returns, and we welcomed the Electoral Com- 
Inission, not knowing what its decision would be, 
as offering a practicable solution of a difficult 
problem. Democrats ought to remember that a 
change of one vote on the Commission would 
have made them perfectly satisfied with its find- 
ings, and Republicans should remember that such 





a change would perhaps have set their restless and 





unscrupulous spirits to unearthing confessions , 


and frauds after the present style of Mr. Mont- 
gomery Blair and his friends. The spectacle of 
gentlemen of opposite parties preaching political 
virtue to one another is always somewhat comical, 
and we may rest assured that when it comes to 
wholesale exposures the pillory will not be occu- 
pied exclusively by Republicans. 


Massachusetts has several elephants on its hands 
just now, and the General Court is busily scratch- 
ing its head over the problem of saving the ivory 
and getting rid of the carcass. A movement to 
make the Commonwealth’s title in the Hoosac 
Tunnel constitutionally inalienable has been very 
properly defeated, and another to perfect the 
security of its property in the New York and New 
England Railroad has rather unfortunately failed 
of success. To both of these costly enterprises 
the State has been a heavy lender, and the pres- 
ent is not exactly the time to recover, we must all 
admit. The haste that makes waste has received 
a striking illustration in the case of the savings 
bank ‘‘ stay-law” so-called, which has hardly been 
placed on the statute book before a reaction has 
set in which is not unlikely to end in its repeal. 
This manner of questionable expediency was 
rushed through in the face of a panic, and now 
that the legislators are a little cooler they may be 
a little wiser. 


A terrible explosion occurred in the Washburn 
Flouring Mills at Minneapolis, on Thursday even- 
ing of last week. This mill was the largest in the 
country, containing forty-one ‘‘run” of stones, 
and was working at full speed at the time of 
the explosion. Eighteen lives appear to have 
been lost as an immediate result of the ex- 
plosion, and the search for bodies continues at 
the latest advices. The cause of the explosion is 
generally admitted to have been the ignition by 
the heat of the revolving stones of a gas generated 
from mill dust. This, however, is only one of 
several theories. A large number of neighbor- 
ing mills and machine shops were damaged by 
the violence of the shock, and fire quickly finished 
the work of ruin begun by the explosion. The 
latest estimate of the total loss is $824,000, and 
the insurance is $519,800. Most of the mills will 
be at once rebuilt on a larger scale than before. 
Another heavy loss occurred on Saturday through 
the burning of the South Chicago Woolen Mills, 
The. property destroyed is estimated at $150,000, 
insured for about half its value 


The island of Mount Desert, on the coast of 
Maine, has led off with the earliest really first-class 
sensation of the season. At one of the harbors of 
this far-famed and popular resort there appeared a 
few days since, with all the suddenness and mys- 
teriousness of an apparition, a large German 
steamship, the ‘‘ Cimbria,’’ freighted with some 
four bundred Russians in semi-naval uniform, 
and loaded with harmless stores for their sus- 
tenance. There she still lies, peacefully at any- 
chor, allowing little or no communication with 
the shore. John Bull, in the person of an official 
representative, has been down to take a look at 
her, but was refused permission to board, and the 
reporters have done their best to get at the nature 
of her errand; but so far she has preserved her 
incognito with a good degree of success. The 
weight of conjecture, having a few cablegrams to 
back it, inclines to the view that her passengers 
are Russian naval officers and men in temporary 
disarmament, and that their purpose is to be on a 
convenient spot for swiftly manning one or more 





extemporized vessels of war in case hostilities 
should ensue between England and Russia. Rumor 
| has it that a distinguished naval officer, Count 
| Grippenberg, is in command, but there is so much 

conjecture about all statements that much allow- 

ance must be made. Fortunately it does not 

come within the function of Congress to take this 
| matter in hand, and the Government may safely 
be trusted to see that there is no infringement of 
the neutrality laws. It will not be surprising if 
Southwest harbor is made before long to assume 
a still more animated appearance by the advent 
of a United States gunboat, and, peradventure, of 
a British cruiser. 


As a matter of course the prospect of hostilities 
between England and Russia has given an impetus 
to the Fenian craze, and half forgotten ‘‘ Head 
centers” and ‘‘Generals” of that patriotic clan 
are once more arranging for an invasion of Canada. 
The proceeding would, we suppose, be very irregu- 
lar, but we wish that our own Government and 
that of England could arrive at a secret under- 
standing, and let these irrepressible Irishmen or- 
ganize all the force they can muster and invade 
the British dominions to their hearts’ content. 
The result might be a very salutary lesson to them 
and we could well afford to pay the board of su.- 
vivors in Canadian jails, since their capture and 
punishment would rid us of some of our most truc- 
ulent ‘‘statesmen.”’ We are sorry to see, by the way, 
that some of the leaders who were captured and 
imprisoned in the former raid have been pardoned 
by the Queen and released. Of course they are 
at their old tricks again, and will no doubt be 
among the first to cross the border should a raid 
be undertaken. 


No change for the better took place in the 
European situation during last week, and the 
present week opens with a not improbable rumor 
that the British-Indian contingent of troops will be 
landed in Egypt, while nominally en route to 
the Mediterranean. This rumor, if true, develops 
a policy of which England has all along had the 
credit, and it will at once nullify the effect of the 
announcement just made by the Porte that in the 
event of war between Russia and England Turkey 
will be neutral. This declaration, however, on 
the part of the Porte is pitiable; for with her capi- 
tal under the guns of Russian siege batteries, on 
the one hand, and of British iron-clads on the 
other, neutrality would be a difficult matter. 
Chakir Pasha and Prince Labanoff have respec- 
tively been appointed ministers at St. Petersburg 
and Constantinople; which is an additional phe- 
nomenon of the situation, seeing that the late bel- 
ligerents are still in negotiation as to the surrender 
of fortresses and the location of Russian camps. 


Attention has been called of late to the Com- 
munistic movement in this country, especially in 
Chicago, where it seems to have reached some- 
what threatening proportions and given rise to a 
good deal of public apprehension. In our own 
city there are numbers of Socialist and Commu- 
nist clubs, largely inspired by ex-members of the 
Paris Commune, while in Pennsylvania a society 
has just been organized under the title of Knights 
of Labor, which, it is claimed, is identical in 
principle with the Socialistische Arbeiter Partei, 
or Socialistic Workingmen’s Party, of which 
Messrs. Jones and Schwab in this city are 
shining lights. The movement, whether So- 
cialistic or Communistic, aims at the entire 
overthrow of the present social system, a prop- 
osition which it is safe to say does not find 
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favor with the average American citizen. Our 
habit here is to acquire property. The laboring 
man puts his first earnings into a lot or a savings 
bank. And when a man becomes a property- 
owner, his interest lies in conserving the social 
system—not destroying it. This the more en- 
lightened Communists themselves admit. Dr. 
Seguin, who was Chief of Staff to the Communist 
General Rossel during the Paris Commune, and is 
now a French teacher in New York, is represented 
by the New York ‘‘ World” as saying that while 
there is suffering in America ‘‘ among the people 
in the towns, the agricultural population in the 
country is large and fairly prosperous. They will 
have no agitation if they can help it.” His con- 
clusion, in which we freely coincide, is that the 
possibilities of a successful communistic or social- 
istic movement in America are very meager. ‘‘We 
may have riots here,” he adds, ‘‘ many riots, but 
there is a very poor prospect of a revolution.” 








A RIGHT DELAY. 


HAT miracle in Cana is significant of much. 

Among other things it is significant of a right 
@elay. As another has suggested, it is a miracle 
that as yet there had been no miracle. There is 
nothing more wonderful about the life of Christ 
than the sublime leisure of it. For thirty years he 
had lived in the world, and this is the first in- 
stance of his supernatural power. 

It isa mark of the divine working that it con- 
sumes time. There is no haste in Deity. God 
waits for consummation. With him a thousand 
years are asoneday. There is the slow procession 
of the geologic ages before the earth is fit for 
man. There is the long want and woe and igno- 
rance before the fullness of the times strikes and 
Christ comes. Now, since Christ has suffered, 
eighteen hundred years and more have gone, and 
Christianity is still militant, not triumphant. 

This mark of the divine is stamped upon the 
life of Christ. Jesus waits. From a singular and 
silent seclusion of thirty years that life bursts 
into the brief ministry. But though brief it is a 
ministry strong with the unwasted forces of all 
those thirty years, and so it is a ministry of power 
perpetuating itself in an accumulating influence. 

God waits; but that which issues from the wait- 
ing lasts. 

‘‘Whatever contradicts the divine plan must 
pay the price of haste; that price is brief dura- 
tion. All that is done before the hour is come 
decays fast. All precocious things ripened before 
their time wither before their time.” 

The life of Christ in this respect of waiting is 
both a lesson and a rebuke to our feverishness. 
Precocity is at once our great desire and our great 
eurse. Life isa mighty forcing process. Things 
get quickly large, but too often they get rotten, 
or, at best, hollow. Seeming to be, not being— 
display, not dense and honest substance—gilding, 
not gold—this is too much the way of it. Miss 
Society cannot wait to gather a substantial woman- 
hood, either as to strength of body or mental 
culture. So she flutters swiftly through multitu- 
dinous studies, sipping possibly a little knowledge 
here and there, gets spangled over with a few ac- 
complishments, and comes out,—perhaps a pretty 
thing, but simply worthless for the duties of the 
sacred womanhood confronting her. Young Mr. 
Eager, with his fortune to make, cannot think of 
any old fogy way of honest and continuous days’ 
works, of intelligent economy, of slow and solid 
accumulation. He must speculate a fortune at 
once, or must seize riches by some lucky venture. 
He will conquer wealth by a dash of his pen. 

Thus everywhere is this reckless haste rampant; 
and the haste leads to decay. Divorces, defalca- 
tions, business and political corruptions—these 
are the crops we gather. 

But Christ did not hasten. He eculd bide his 
time. For thirty years the little world of Naza- 
reth was a world large enough for him. Doing 
the Father’s business well in Nazareth, he did the 
Father’s business thoroughly and lastingly as the 
Teacher and the Saviour of the world. The be- 
ginning of miracles did not take place until the 
time of manhood brought with it the work of 
manhood. In the presence of this glory of delay 
which this beginning of miracles manifests, we 
should let the fever of our life cool and bid our 
hearts grow patient. It is better to be true and 
thorough than to be fast. 


THE BRITISH FLEET. 


HOULD war be declared between England 

and Russia, a fleet such as the world has never 
seen would shortly be in commission under the 
Cross of St. George. 

Sixty thousand men and boys (46,000 seamen 
and 14,000 marines) is the present ‘‘ personnel,” 
afloat, of the British navy. Overand above these, 
however, are the reserves, including 12,000 able 
seamen in the mercantile service and 5,500 fisher- 
men, liable to be called out at any time by the 
Queen’s proclamation. Some doubt exists in the 
minds of naval officers as to the fighting capacities 
of these men, for no matter what may be the per- 
fection of modern mechanical devices it is upon 
the men who work them that the efficiency of the 
fleet must ultimately rest. Service on board 
steamers is undoubtedly telling upon the ready 
resource and intelligent activity of the sailor-class 
all over the world, and the British naval service 
has perhaps suffered in greater proportion than 
any other. The recent introduction of ‘‘training 
cruisers” has no doubt done much to remedy the 
evil influence of steam and iron-clads, but a six- 
months’ cruise in one of these vessels is a poor 
substitute for years of service under canvas on 
every sea, and the recent loss of the ‘‘ Eurydice” 
does not tend to inspire confidence in modern 
seamanship. The best sailors of to-day are those 
who learned their duties before steam and iron- 
clads revolutionized the theory of naval warfare. 
The men who handled the ‘‘ Victory” and the 
‘*Temeraire” could learn in a day the whole rou- 
tine of the ‘* Devastation,” but the crew of the 
latter sent into action on board an old-fashioned 
seventy-four might well be at sixes-and-sevens for 
a month. 

The ‘‘ Devastation,” however, could easily send 
Nelson’s entire fleet to the bottom and be none 
the worse for the encounter, and there is no more 
doubt of the naval supremacy of Great Britain 
to-day than there was the year after Trafalgar. 
The estimates for the present year contemplated 
the construction of some 14,000 tons of shipping, 
but iron-clads under construction are not to be 
counted upon for service, especially as it is wholly 
uncertain what model will prove to be the best 
for actual warfare. 

There are altogether something more than sixty 
armored vessels available. Among these are the 
huge unwieldy results of modern naval engi- 
neering, with their immensely thick plating, 
enormous guns and complicated mechanical de- 
vices, now in the Sea of Marmora. The rest, ina 
descending scale of size and weight of metal, con- 
stitute, with their gigantic sisters, the most for- 
midable fleet that ever floated. Besides these 
iron-clads there are three or four score of steam 
line-of-battle ships and frigates, and about three 
hundred smaller gun boats, corvettes, and fast 
cruisers. 

If report be true Russia is taking steps in ad- 
vance to secure the freedom of the seas for a few 
fast and fully manned cruisers, which may get at 
least a few days’ start and work untold damage to 
British commerce in both oceans. It is not safe 
to predict a short career for such cruisers under 
able officers, for, as was proved in our own war, 
a fast steamer is very hard to catch. Already it 
is said the underwriters are demanding war risks 
for English and Russian ships bound on long 
voyages, and underwriters are apt to be very wise 
in such matters. 








PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER. 


HERE was a well-timed event at Andover on 
Sunday, the 21st of April; the birth to Prin- 
cipal Bancroft, of Phillips Academy, of a son. 
The event was well-timed because it was just one 
hundred years to a day since the deeds were 
signed by which Phillips Academy was founded. 
It was therefore a very pleasant and proper thing 
for the students to hold a christening meeting 
about it, and to vote that the new academy boy 
should be named ‘Phillips Bancroft.” Thus 
auspiciously is ushered in the academy’s cen- 
tennial. 
There are two Phillips Academies in New Eng- 
land, perhaps of equal fame; one at Andover, 
Mass.,. the other at Exeter, New Hampshire. 





Both owe life to the Christian benevolence of the 
same historic family, but the Andover school is a 





few years the elder, that at Exeter not having 
been founded until 1781. The Andover school 
had the distinction of being the first incorporated 
academy in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
the incorporating act being the last legislative act 
of the General Court under the old regime. 

Can we now quite realize what ‘‘ the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts” was in 1778, and just 
what the times were when the foundations of this 
beneficent institution were laid? The ‘‘Old Bay 
State” was then indeed in its infancy, and those 
were the troublous times of the Revolution. In- 
dependence had been declared, but was yet far 
from being won. Washington and his army had 
but just emerged from their ‘‘ sacrificial camp” at 
Valley Forge, and the course which public events 
were to take was uncertain in an extreme degree. 
Did it not require a rare faith and consecration to 
proceed under such forbidding circumstances with 
an enterprise of such a character? 

Faith and consecration; just these indeed are 
the qualities to be discerned in the Phillips char- 
acter, and in the instrument by which the sta- 
bility and perpetuity of the new academy were 
insured. We read: 

‘* A serious consideration of the premises, and an obser- 
vation of the growing neglect of youth, have excited in us 
a painful anxiety for the event, and determined us to 
make, in the following conveyance, a humble dedication 
to our Heavenly Benefactor of the ability wherewith he 
hath blessed us, to lay the foundation of a public free School 
or Academy for the purpose of interesting youth, not only 
in English and Latin Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, and 
those Sciences, wherein they are commonly taught ; but 
more especially to learn them the great end and real busi- 
ness of living.” 

Here was the corner stone of the projected edi- 
fice. Was it not a chip off Plymouth Rock? 
Samuel and John Phillips were these men who 
builded even better than they knew. Finis coro- 
nat opus. And now we are to celebrate the day! 

A hundred years of solid useful work, along line 
of eminent and honored instructors, a great cloud 
of graduate witnesses, innumerable and immeasur- 
able influences in the churches, politics, education, 
literature, art, and the sciences, will join to swell 
the anthem. And it is to be hoped that the 
Academy, ‘‘ Hominum Mater Veneranda,” to use 
the title of Dr. Ray Palmer's fine sovnets in honor 
of the event, may reap some substantial benefits 
at the hands of her grateful sons. 

The formal celebration of the Centennial is set 
down for the first week in June next. The hos- 
pitable people of Andover will see that ample pro- 
vision is made for its external success. The annals 
of the Academy will be read by Rev. W. E. Park 
of Gloversville, N. Y., on Wednesday the 5th. 
The oration by Rev. Alexander McKenzie of Cam- 
bridge and the companion poem by Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes will follow on Thursday morning; 
and at the dinner immediately subsequent to these 
last exercises Rev. Dr. William Adams of this city 
will preside. May the day be a bright one ! 





THE COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETYg—We 
quite expected to be set right by the ‘‘Congre- 
gationalist ” this week in regard to the American 
College and Education Society, whose circular, 
as recently published, we ventured to criticise 
two weeks ago under the caption ‘‘ Puritan Pa- 
pacy.” Our contemporary shows, at considerable 
length, that the Society in question could not 
have done otherwise than act as it did in regard 
to the funds entrusted to its care for disburse- 
ment. This conclusion agrees very well with that 
at which we arrived in the article referred to. 
We did not even question ‘‘the obligation of 
these directors to confine their appropriations to 
young men who are pledged to teach the doctrine 
of ‘our old New England churches,’” but we did 
question their right, and we still question it, to 
offer a premium for the surrender of free thought. 
Orthodoxy which is in effect purchased by tlie 
payment of a quarterly stipend is not the kind 
that will enable the ‘‘old New England churches” 
to hold their own against the aggressions of in 
fidelity, not to mention Unitarianism and Uni 
versalism. 

If we are looking at the common beliefs held 
by the New England churches of a hundred years 
ago through one end of the telescope, while the 
‘* Congregationalist” looks through the other, we 
must of necessity receive different impressions, 


‘and an attempt at harmonious definition is ob- 
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viously futile. The sum which candidates for the 
ministry must sacrifice if they ‘find themselves 
inclined to adopt views other than these”— 
namely, the orthodox opinions referred to—is, it 
seems, as much as $100 a year. The $15 which 
we quoted from the ‘‘ Congregationalist” as the 
sum offered to theological students availing them- 
selves of the society’s funds was the usual quar- 
terly payment, less ten dollars temporarily with- 
held for financial reasons. We cannot see, how- 
ever, that it makes any difference whether the 
sum was $15 or $1,500. The principle is the same 
in either case. 








NOTES. 


—We send across the water a birth-day greeting to 
the London “ Christian World.”’ In its issue of April 
19th it announces the 21st anniversary of its establish- 
ment and gives an outline of its wonderfully success- 
ful history—wonderful, that is, as religious newspapers 
go, though not at all surprising when one takes into 
account the excellence of the paper and the enter- 
prise and ability of its editorial maragement. In 
many points the ‘Christian World” and Christian 
Union are in sympathy, butin none more than in this: 
that we hold it to be ‘“‘a hopeful and healthy sign of 
our age” that “ there is abroad an earnest desire for 
the discovery of light and truth on all questions 
of human interest; and a generel preparedness, to 
this end, for the reverent discussion of the very 
foundations of the faith, and to bring the creeds of 
Christendom once more to the test of the Divine 
Word.” 

—There is nothing like a good, free, easy, circulation 
of the blood for keeping the system in order; and we 
therefore rejoice over such visits as a party of South- 
ern Congressmen have been paying the last week to 
New England. Weare glad to see that they have ac- 
cepted the cordial invitation which reached them at 
Boston to extend their visit 10 Chicago. The party 
includes Senators Gordon of Georgia, Magan of Ala 
bama, and Jones of Florida; and Representatives 
Carlisle of Kentucky, Yeates of North Carolina, Whit- 
thorne, Young, and Bullock of Tennessee, and Money 
of Missouri. 

—Professor Rolleston has added an interesting chap- 
ter to the study of social science in a lecture delivered 
before the Royal Institution on the domestication of 
animals. He is of the opinion that mammals were 
domesticated long before birds, the dog being first 
induced to form an alliance because he was useful in 
hunting. Swine came next as affording food, and the 
ox next asa beast of burden, he yielding in turn to 
the horse. Professor Rolleston said that it was diffi- 
cult to conceive of substantial progress toward civil- 
ization without the aid of animals in hunting and 
carrying. That is to say, the first step toward culture 
was the transfer by man to lower animals of certain 
branches of work necessary to his greater comfort 
and convenience. 


—An important case—two cases, in fact, have just 
been decided by a Massachusetts court, bearing upon 
the question of a man’s domicile. One of Boston’s 
hardest crosses to bear has been the early Spring 
flight of some of her wealthy citizens to Nahant and 
other suburban localities where, by a short summer 
sojourn, a sort of legal residence was supposed to be 
acquired, with the result of an exemption from tax- 
ation as a citizen of Boston. Two sinners under this 
head have been Mr. Wm. F. Weld and Mr. John H. 
Wright, and their suits against the city to recover the 
amount of taxes paid in these circumstances, under 
protest, have been decided adversely to them. The 
conclusion is that a man’s domicile is where his home 
is, and that that is a point easily established. 


—A glance at the ‘‘ Sixth Report of the Postmaster- 
General of Japan’’ carries with it an impression like 
that of a favorable mission report. In the first 
year of Japan’s postal service (1872) two millions of 
letters, newspapers, books, patterns, etc., were trans- 
mitted through the mails. In the second year the 
number leaped to ten millions, and has doubled itself 
each year since. In connection with the post-office 
a Money Order system was begun in 1875. During 
the first year 80,000 money orders were issued. In the 
second year 190,000 orders, and in the third (last year), 
though the rebellion interrupted the service very 
greatly, there were 250,000 orders issued, involving an 
amount, in the aggregate, of over four millions of 
dollars. In the same year (1875) the government in- 
stituted a system of post-office savings banks, in imi- 
tation of foreign methods, the result of which, though 
not so speedily multiplying, must be fruitful of good. 
In 1875 there were four thousand deposits; in 1876 
seventeen thousand, and in 1877 nearly twenty-six 
thousand. This is mission-work done without the ex- 
pense of board or missionary. 


—A curious instance of the facility with which 
statutes become obsolete has turned up in Boston, a 
law, namely, less than twenty years old, to the effect 
that ‘a loaf of bread for sale shall be two pounds in 
Weight (except bread composed in chief part of rye 
or maize), and shall be sold in loaves, half loaves, 
three-quarter loaves and quarter loaves, but not 
otherwise.”” The law is a further curiosity since it 
provides ‘that in every shop or place where bread is 





sold by retail, and in each front window thereof, 
there shall be conspicuously placed a card, on which 
shall be legibly printed a list of the different kinds 
and qualities of loaves sold there, with the price of 
each loaf, half, three-quarters and quarter loaf.’”” By 
direction of the Mayor, the police have been inspect- 
ing the bread in the bread shops, and while they fird 
that little or no attention is paid to the vards, the re- 
sult of the testing of thirty-eight loaves, taken from 
different parts of the city, was as follows: 
Price 4 cts.; weight 8%, 9, 9%, 10, 10% and 12 ounces. 

“« 65 cts.; - 8%, 10%, 1046, 12%, 14%, 15 ounces. 

°- too; “ 15 ounces. 

“~ Toes aa 19 and 19% ounces. 

“ 8cts.: - 17, 1734, 18, 18%, 193, 20% ounces. 

* 10 cts.; i 15%, 17¢, 18%, 20, 21%, 2334, and 25 oz. 

—The death of State Senator John Morrissey brings 
out obituary notices which afford a curious study for 
observers of the manners and customs of the time. 
Other nations have had gamblers and ruffians among 
their law-givers, but we do not know of any instance 
at all parallel to that of Morrissey. He came to this 
country from Ireland when a mere infant, and won 
distinction in early manhood as the most formidable 
rough-and-tumble fighter in New York. This accom- 
plishment naturally led him to the prize ring and 
brought him a degree of popularity which assured a 
successful political career in the lower grade of offices. 
By easy stages he reached Congress, and last Fall the 
singular spectacle was presented of this man, who 
had in the meanwhile become a highly successful 
professional gambler, running for the State Senate 
against a New York merchant of good commercial 
repute, and beating him by a large majority through 
the votes cast by order-loving citizens. This was the 
the last triumph of an anomalous career, and it was 
unquestionably due to the fact that Mr. Schell, his 
opponent, represented the Tammany Society, of 
which nearly all good citizens entertain a deep-seated 
distrust. Probably if Mr. Morrissey had during his 
political career displayed any of the dishonesty com- 
mon among men who rise to prominence after this 
manner he could never have gained the victory over 
Mr. Schell. He was, however, so far as is known, 
politically honest, after a sturdy bull-dog fashion, and 
even his gaming establishments are said to have been 
conducted without the accessories of loaded dice, 
marked cards and the other devices known to the 
craft. It is a somewhat humiliating admission to 
make but it is probably a fact, that we should be 
gainers in matters of simple honesty if a few Mor- 
risseys could be scattered about in the seats of as 
many so-called honorable gentlemen at Washington 
and Albany. 





LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
AN INTERVIEW. 
. bape dl said I, ‘‘I want to interview you.” 
‘*Subject ?” said the parson, interroga- 
tively. 

—. have a letter,” said I, ‘‘ from a clergyman 
who wants to know what are the best Bible helps. 
He wants the best $100 and the best $200 library 
on the Bible; commentaries, etc.; not for lay but 
for professional use. The layman’s library I could 
give him; the minister’s library you can give him 
a great deal better than I can.” 

‘*T do not know about that,” said the parson, 
modestly. 

But I knew about it. The parson has not a 
very large library perhaps, but an exceedingly 
well selected one; and it is almost wholly Biblical. 
There are no old sermons and no old bound vol- 
umes of Quarterlies and Reviews. There is one 
set of shelves devoted to the physical sciences, 
and one to history and biography; there are a few 
books on political economy and constitutional 
law; but the great bulk of his three thousand 
volumes are books about the Bible. The theo- 
logical works are scant. ‘‘I have,” he once told 
me, ‘‘ the recognized authority in each denomina- 
tion; ‘Pearson on the Creed;’ ‘Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes;’ ‘ Wesley’s Sermons’, etc. ; for I like to know 
what each church thinks it believes; but I do not 
use them as much as I once did, for I find that 
the churches do not really believe what they 
think they do.” 

‘*It is a large subject,” continued the parson, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘‘If your inquirer were 
here he could interview me to some purpose; for 
he knows just what he wants. But I do not, and 
you do not.” 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘ begin with the most important 
—commentaries on the New Testament.” 

‘“‘That is not the most important,” said the 
parson. 

‘* What is?” 

‘“‘The Book itself; then dictionaries and gram- 
mars. The most convenient edition of the book is 
Bagster’s ‘Greek and English New Testament,’ 
Greek in one column, English in the other. I have 
bound up with it Bagster’s ‘ Pocket Lexicon,’ and 





carry this with me whereverI go. The text is de- 
fective; but that is easily corrected by a reference 
to Alford. Next to that is a similar work in a folio 
form, the Greek and English being printed on the 
opposite pages and in narrow columns, leaving the 
rest of the page for manuscript notes. Every 
minister ought, by the time he is forty, to have 
made a commentary of his own. Then there are 
the Polyglot and the Hexapla; the one gives the 
Latin, Greek, German and French in different 
columns; the other gives different translations, 
Wickliffe’s, Tyndall’s, etc., in the same way. A 
confusion of different translations is often the 
very best help to the meaning of a doubtful pas- 
sage. 

“Of course among dictionaries Robinson’s Lex- 
icon of the N. T. Greek holds the first place. But 
it very often gives not the real but the traditional 
and theological meaning of the word, and so mis- 
leads. In a careful and critical study of the text 
you must be ready to correct it by Liddell and 
Seott, or Sophocles, or Cremer (there is an English 
translation of Cremer, though it is rather poor), 
and especially by a Greek Concordance, the En- 
glishman’s Greek Concordance, published by 
Harpers. That brings together under the Greek 
word all passages in which that word is used in 
the New Testament; and I have often thought 
that if I had to give up either my Dictionary or 
my Greek Concordance I should keep my Concor- 
dance. A very first-rate crutch is Bagster’s Ana- 
lytical Greek Lexicon. That gives every form of 
every Greek word as used in the New Testament, 
and refers you to its root, and it has saved me 
many an hour which I should have otherwise 
wasted in chasing back some irregular tense to its 
derivative. Of course any Greek student will 
have a good grammar of the Greek language, and 
either Buttmann’s or Winer’s special New Testa- 
ment Grammar, or both.” 

‘* What is best?” 

‘* Both.” 

‘*As to commentaries,” continued the parson, 
‘*T consider Alford’s Greek Testament incompar- 
ably the best. It is republished in this country 
by Lee & S :epard of Boston. When I went into 
the ministry twenty years ago I was called West. 
I had very little money for books; and I did not 
want to waste it. So I consulted with three or 
four practical and successful preachers and pas- 
tors as to the best commentary;—Mr. Beecher, 
Dr. Kirk, who was then in the Mt. Vernon 
churcb, Boston, and Dr. Thompson, then in the 
Broadway Tabernacle. They all said, ‘Get Al- 
ford’s Commentary.’ But it cost about twice 
what it costs now; I believe I paid fifty dollars 
for it. I know it took all my library money; and 
I went off to my western parish, where there were 
no books, with literally no other books than my 
Alford, my Robinson’s Greek Lexicon, a College 
Greek Grammar, and about a dozen volumes 
(Calvin’s ‘Institutes’ were among them) from 
the remains of an uncle’s library which my aunt 
gaveme. When I got to my pastorate I could put 
all my library on my table; and I did. For three 
months I did not have a book-case. But I have 
never regretted my decision. I was compelled 
to keep up my Greek, or I could not use my 
library. Icould not jump at conclusions; I had 
to study to get at them. That I am tolerably up 
in the Greek Testament I owe to that first year 
with Alford, and the habit formed then. Alford 
is critical but he is also spiritual; and he is almost 
the only commentator who combines the two 
qualities. He was a poet, you know, as well asa 
scholar, and a preacher and pastor as well as a 
commentator; and his critical studies did not 
destroy his spiritual insight.” 

‘*What do you think of his ‘New Testament 
for English Readers’ ?” 

‘* Well,” said the parson, hesitatingly, ‘I 
hardly know. I suspect I am not competent to 
judge; for I instinctively compared it with his 
Greek Testament, and it is not nearly so good. 
A made-over book never equals the original. 
Still, for thoughtful laymen I know of nothing on 
the New Testament any better. 

‘‘Next to Alford,” continued the parson, 
‘““comes Meyer. Alford, you know, drew very 
largely from Meyer; but he added sober English 
common sense and a working clergyman’s practical 
piety. Of all commentators Meyer is the most 
absolutely impartial. He never asks how any in- 
terpretation is going to effect his ‘doxy.’ Indeed 
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I do not think he has a ‘ doxy,’ a deficiency which | cellent; Luthardt is considered, I believe, rather 


has led him to be regarded as heretical among 
certain people who care more for their traditions 
than for the Word of God. He aims simply to 
get at the meaning of the passage and give it to 
you, regardless of consequences, or even con- 
sistencies. He is even more impartial than Al- 
ford, who is remarkable in that respect, but whose 
Anglican prejudices against dissenters, especially 
the Baptists, do break out in queer ways now and 
then. Scribners are publishing an English edition 
of Meyer from the Edinburgh Clark Library. 

‘‘ These two are the commentaries on the New 
Testament; others are useful; these two are indis- 
pensable. Lange contains a great deal that is 
useful; but it is intermixed with a great deal that 
is useless. If Dr. Schaff had let Lange alone, 
and had gotten up an American book, it would 
not have cost him a great deal more labor, and it 
would have been a vastly more useful work. The 
American additions are the best part of Lange, 
and of these there is nothing better than what Dr. 
Schaff has done himself. Jamessen, Faussett and 
Brown is a family commentary, and contains good 
suggestions for a prayer-meeting talk, or even a 
sermon now and then, but is of small gtual 
value. Olshausen was all the rage twenty-five 
years ago, but he has gone out of fashion. He 
was the representative of German orthodoxy 
then; abler representatives have taken his place. 
Wordsworth is a capital book from which to 
get at second hand the best thoughts of the old 
Fathers. Wordsworth has soaked himself in 
patristic literature, till he is a sort of nineteenth 
century Father himself. Matthew Henry of course 
you know about; every one knows about; quaint, 
suggestive, unique, yet he seems to me somewhat 
overrated. If he were to write in our own day he 
would be condemned as fanciful. Then there is 
a whole host of commentators of the Barnes 
school, of which certainly Mr. Barnes is the best; 
but the one trouble with them all is that they are 
more or less denominational, Methodist, or Bap- 
tist or Unitariam, or orthodox. Not one of them 
is simply Biblical.” 

‘* Except your own,” said I. 

‘*Of course,” said the parson, who is writing a 
commentary, ‘‘except my own.” 

**Then there are some of the old books that 
are very valuable; especially for what I may call 
the spiritual and meditative study of the Word. 
Of course in criticism they are superseded; but 
after all, criticism is not everything; and the 
more quiet and reflective age saw many truths in 
Scripture which an analytical and critical age 
does not so readily see. No Biblical library is 
complete without Calvin’s Commentaries and 
Chrysostom’s Homilies; Calvin for spiritual in- 
sight into the Word, Chrysostom for spiritual and 
practical application of it. Calvin’s genius is a 
perpetual surprise and delight to me. He often 


anticipates criticism; he will declare of a passage,. 


dogmatically, that it ought to be read so and so, 
and I turn to Alford or Meyer and find, sure 
enough, that later criticism has discovered his 
surmise to be the true reading. Pretty much all 
the sermonizing that you will find in Barnes, or 
Lange, or Scott, that is good for anything, you 
will find in much better, because much conciser 
form, in Calvin or Chrysostom. Then, of course, 
Lightfoot’s ‘‘ Hore Hebraic” is the authority on 
Jewish manners and customs, and on Rabbinical 
literature; and both are often very important as 
interpreters.” 

Here tbe parson came to a pause as if he were 
through, whereupon I got up and began to look 
over his books. 

‘* What do you think of Ellicott?” said L. 

‘* Ellicott,” replied the parson, ‘‘is a micros- 
copist. He reminds me of the German professor 
who, on his dying bed. called bis son to his side. 
‘My son,’ said he, ‘I have wasted my energies in 
trying to do too much. I have devoted my life to 
the study of the Greek noun. I should have de- 
voted myself to the study of the genitive case.’ 
if you want to know what the particle de means 
in a given text in Paul’s Epistles, Ellicott is the 
man for you.” 

‘* Godel?” said I, inquiringly. 

‘*Oh! well,” replied the parson, reflectively, 
‘* there are a number of special writers on special 
books that it is well to add gradually to one’s 
library; though they are none of them essential. 
Godel has written on Luke and John and is ex- 





| the authority on John; but I do not think either 


of them possesses genius. Tholuck has disap- 
pointed me. He is described by his students as 
a very warm-hearted man: but his commentaries 
are absolutely bloodless; the exact antipodes of 
Maurice's little book on the Gospel of St. John, 
which is not critical, but which is marvelous 
for its spiritual insight. Morison—the Scotch, 
not the American—is writing on the New 
Testament; his Matthew and Mark are remarka- 
ble for their accumulation of undigested read- 
ing and their lack of original thought. The 
various lives of Christ are of course quasi com- 
mentaries. As a commentary Geikie’s is the best; 
but after all it only tells the story of the outer life 
of Christ; the inner life is yet to be portrayed. For 
the discussion of questions chronological, etc., 
Andrews’s ‘‘ Life of our Lord” is the best. The 
books on Acts are Hackett’s and Baumgarten’s 
commentaries, and of course Conybeare and How- 
son. Lewin’s work is analogous to the latter, but 
notequaltoit. Dean Stanley’s unique commentary 
on the Corinthians is so admirable, especially in 
its broad and comprehensive views, that we cannot 
but regret that he has not followed it up with a 
similar treatment of all Paul’s Hpistles. Light- 
foot—the modern English author—on Galatians I 
believe is an excellent book, though I have not 
thoroughly examined it. As to the rest, your in- 
quirer has got more than $100 worth of books, I 
rather think more than $200 worth, already, and 
these on the New Testament alone: after he has 
bought and studied them he will be better able to 
judge what additional books he wants than any- 
one can be for him.” 

“And the Old Testament literature,” said I, 
‘*we will leave for some other day.” 

Yours, ete., 


THE KNOLL, U 
CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N.Y. | 
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SUNSHINE. 
By CARL SPENCER. 
I AST thou come down the airy ways 
With such a word for common days? 
Come all these myriad skyey miles 
To make dark faves break in smiles? 


With what chill drops upon her brow 

Forth from the presence-chamber now 
Comes earth, through morning's golden bars 
From awful converse with the stars. 


The stars! they tell us wondrous things— 
Nothing but hints and vanishings: 

But sunshine folds us, safe and warm, 

As ina dear Almighty Arm, 

And makes us know, past fear and doubt, 
That ours is not a world left out; 

Though mystery rounds the grander sphere, 
Love’s special providence is here. 

While through the maze of worlds I grope 

I find no surety for my hope; 

When joy streams down from heaven I know 
Eternal Good bears witness so! 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 
II. 
A TALK WITH THE HON. ANDREW G. CURTIN, 
EX-MINISTER TO THE COURT OF ST. PETERSBURG. 





HE Russian Enipire has in it more than ninety 

millions of people—not Jess certainly than 
ninety millions. There are some eighty or ninety 
languages spoken in the empire, and there is 
great variety of religious belief, from idolatry up 
to the Greek and Protestant churches. Now it 
looks strange to see such a nation, with such a 
population, diversity of interests, religious faith, 
peculiarities and races, go to war with the Turk. 
But it must be remembered that the basis of the 
population is fifty odd millions of Slavonic people 
of the same race, history and religious faith, 
and spread all through Russia in Europe. 
There has been with this people a constant 
war with the Turk from very early times. The 
first Muscovite emperor of the Christian faith 
was converted in Constantinople in the ninth 
century, the Emperor Vladamar. He carried 
the Christian religion into Russia; and the Rus- 
sians have an impression that it is their destiny 
and religious duty to go back to Constantinople. 
That popular impression or feeling has been be- 
hind the Tzar in all this war. I do not think it 
is the war of the Tzar; it is the war of the Sla- 
vonic people—a great popular movement. There 
are no strongly marked party lines in Russia as 
there are in England on the war question. Rus- 
sia is a unit, substantially. Moreover, there is a 





degree of obedience to the will of the Tzar in 
Russia that overrides everything, and is quite 
unknown in other Christian countries. 

There are, it is true, factions in Russia. There 
are disturbances from secret societies, the most 
prominent of which are the Nihilists, of which now 
and then we see something in the papers. They rep 
resent a silly idea of liberty without government. 
Many of the students belong to these societies. 
Every now and then they are arrested, and the 
societies broken up; bnt I think the accounts are 
very much magnified when they get to us in the 
newspapers. I used to hear of them there, but no 
one in Russia regarded them as of any conse 
quence. Many of these disturbances were inspired 
by the nobility and others who lost their serfs 
when serfdom was abolished. Of course they were 
restless, and so disturbed the country. 

Russia is a very strong nation. I do not 
think that we recognize either the strength or the 
growth of the country. It isa mere youth. In 
the 15th century an English navigator by the 
name of Chandler, who started for the North 
Pole, was thrown out of his course and came to 
the White Seaand the mouth of the Dwina, which 
he explored, and, returning, reported that he had 
discovered a new eountry, called Muscovy. In 
the same century the Muscovites sent out their first 
foreign ambassador to France, and that country 
commemorated the event by striking a medal to 
record the presence of ambassadors from a strange 
and hitherto unknown country. At that time the 
nation was confined to a small part of Europe, and 
was without any sea-coast atall. In the 18th cen- 
tury—1703—Peter the Great found Russia with 
about twelve millions of population. He estab- 
lished his capital seat in 1703. The American 
colonies were settled at that time, and New York 
and Philadelphia were flourishing cities. 

A single fact will serve to illustrate the growth 
of Russia during the present half century. Before 
the Crimean War Russia had but 440 miles of rail- 
road. One extended from Moscow to St. Peters- 
burg, and was built by Nicholas, then emperor. 
During the Crimean War whole regiments per- 
ished for want of transportation. From Northern 
Russia to the Southern steppes they are now car- 
ried by rail. The Russians cannot have less than 
15,000 or 16,000 miles of railroad. The lines run 
in every direction. In making any estimate of 
the future this change in the power of Russia 
must be taken into account. 

The creation of a middle class by the abolition 
of serfdom, to which I have already alluded, must 
not be forgotte:. It has strengthened Russia im- 
mensely. It is making of her a new nation. 

I am frequently asked what I think Russia in- 
tends to do. I will not undertake to fathom her 
designs; but of one or two things I am very sure: 
In the first place, the Russians have never in 
their history given up any territory which they 
have once conquered—at least, not willingly. They 
were driven out of the Baltic provinces by Charles 
XII. of Sweden, but they are back there again. 
They were driven out of Finland by Gustavus III., 
who approached within fourteen miles of St. 
Petersburg, but Finland is a Russian province 
now. I think that Russia means to hold the 
control of the country she has conquered from 
the Turks. She held parts of it once, and was 
driven out by the Turks. Whatever the form of 
the government may be she will control those 
provinces. She means to have the free naviga- 
tion of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus; for 
that she will fight to the bitter end. And she 
means that the Christians shall have their rights 
protected in all that region, whoever may be the 
nominal ruler. Of course the Russians may seize 
on Constantinople temporarily as a matter of mil- 
itary strategy; tuough I do not believe that they 
have any intention of permanently holding it as 
part of the Russian dominion. But what she 
has gained in Asia Minor she means to hold, es 
pecially the fortresses of Batoum and Kars. The 
importance of the Asiatic conquests has been 
underrated. 

For about thirty-three years the Russians were 
at war with the Circassians. They conquered the 
Cireassians north of the mountains. They then 
built a military road over the mountains, finally 
crossing them, and having got beyond the Cau- 
easian range drew Schamyl, the great Caucasian 
chief, into a pitched battle, in which he was de 
feated and he and his army made prisoners; 
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thus ending the war. In the treaty of 1828, 
when fixing the line between Turkish Asia Minor 
and Russia, they ran the line between Poti and 
Batoum. They have tried at various times since 
to get Batoum from the Turks, but have failed. 
They extended their railroad from Tifli4 down to 
Poti. There is no harbor at Poti; an immense 
bar outside prevents even vessels of ordinary 
draught from getting in, and the place is very 
sickly. Batoum, on the contrary, is the finest har- 
bor on the Black Sea, land-locked and safe. 
When I was there, in 1872, we tried to get into 
Poti but the steamer could not enter across 
the bar, and we went to Batoum and staid 
there. It is a small Turkish town and has an 
immense fortress, which the Russians have now 
taken. It is at the eastern end of the Black Sea, 
and is in the pathway which leads into the 
rich parts of Asia Minor. And, besides, there 
are no mountains between Batoum and Afghanis- 
tan. That is the direction in which the armies a 
long time ago used to go into Asia. It has been a 
great highway, and now that the Russians have 
the key to it they will keep it. They have extend- 
ed a railroad from the river Don to the foot of the 
Caucasian range. They are going to build a rail- 
road from Tiflis up to the range; and they expect, 
ultimately, to cross the Caucasian range, so 
that they will have a continuous railroad from 
Tiflis to Batoum and thence up through Russia. 
Then they propose to run a railroad from the 
Caspian to the Black Sea, cutting the country at 
right angles. They take the railroad and the 
locomotive as the civilizer. 

If we turn from the past to the future, it is not 
easy to form any opinion as to the probable re- 
sults in case there should be a general European 
war, or even a war between Russia and Great 
Britain. But I think we can form an opinion as 
to some important points. 

It is often asked how Russia can meet her 
financial problem. Suppose some one had said to 
us in 1861: You are going to have a war for four 
years, you will lose 350,000 valuable lives, you 
will have in the field armies ranging from 500,000 
to 1,000,000 men, fighting over a line of 1,500 
miles—where is the money to come from? What 
could we have said? No one can tell what 
the resources of a great people are until they 
are taxed. Russia has everything within her- 
self. Then she has a recourse unknown tc us to 
which she can turn if she pleases. The monas- 
teries in Russia are enormously rich. The prop- 
erty still held by the church is vast, and when 
it comes to an absolute necessity the Tzar can 
take it. And the people would approve, for they 
regard this as a holy war. 

If we go outside of Russia in considering possi- 
bilities the Hungarians must be taken into ac- 
count. The Hungarians do not like the Russians, 
and for a very good reason. In 1848 they had 
beaten the Austrians in some forty or fifty bat- 
tles. They had very nearly taken the emperor at 
one time, and would certainly have separated 
from the empire but for Nicholas, who sent an 
army and crushed them. The Hungarians have 
never forgiven Russia. And that Hungarian ele- 
ment, right on the flank of their armies, would 
give them a great deal of trouble. They are a 
very warlike people, and of fine physique. 

On the other hand, if it is true that Russia and 
Germany understand each other, that adds an 
important element to the complication. The 
7,500,000 of Germans in the Austrian Empire 
have always been gravitating towards the German 
Empire, and doubtless Bismarck would like those 
7,500,000 Germans in Germany. Austria, there- 
fore, cannot afford to interfere, or to join En- 
gland. Her population is heterogeneous and is 
separated by mountain ranges. 

Then there is a personal element to be con- 
sidered in speculating on the future. Bis- 
marck and Gortschakoff are old intimate friends. 
Bismarck says that Gortschakoff taught him 
diplomacy. They met at Frankfort. Gortschakoff 
was not only the minister to the diet but the 
minister to Wurtemburg, and negotiated the mar- 
riage of the Crown Prince of Wurtemburg to the 
Emperor's sister. Afterwards Bismarck was sent 
as minister to diet at Frankfort. Gortschakoff 
occasionally goes to Germany and visits him on 
the most intimate terms. It would be well to say 
that Bismarck was minister in Russia, and there 
the friendship still grew stronger. But thatis not 





all. The Tzar is the son of the favorite sister of the 
Emperor of Germany, and their relations could not 
be more intimate if they were brothers. That 
would not interfere with the selfishness of na- 
tions, but it may combine with it. If the war 
occurs, Bismarck, the most sagacious man in Eu- 
rope, may take it into his head that he can add 
these 7,500,000 to the German Empire, and, if so, 
he will do it. They lie on the German frontier, 
are pure Germans, not Hungarians or Nilesians, 
and their own drift would lead them to Germany. 








R EA SONA B LE! TESS. 
BY Joserx MENKINS. 


r¥ HE charge that the church is losing its hold on 
BY the highest intellects is untrue. There is no 
danger of a man’s being unreligious if he has 
enough sense. It is the mark of the greatest 
minds to be modest and reverent. Humility and 
veneration will always lead one toward a larger 
Cause than any his intelligence can fathom, and 
that in itself is a distinct feeling ufter and recog- 
nition of God. A four-story brain will be sure to 
reserve its best apartment swept and garnished for 
the entrance and abode of the Divine Spirit. It 
is not the noblest mental structures about which 
organized religion need feel solicitude. They will 
ever be found ‘‘ to belong to the church,” whether 
it be our church or not. God is Truth, Love, Meek- 
ness, and those in whom those royal attributes 
abound are God’s, whether they fall in with all the 
forms which men have invented or not. 

It is with another class of minds that the 
church is losing its power—with minds deficient 
in the breadth or charity of feeling to allow for 
the church’s crudities. One is not justified in 
maintaining that such a loss of influence is not 
in any degree the church’s fault. It is the 
church’s fault; a fault which every day’s events 
teach it it should repair—a fault of which they 
who state the cause and the cure are tke wisest 
friends of the church at this time. Assurance of 
premise, dogmatism in conclusion, hostility to in- 
vestigation, denunciation of independent inquirers 
and a self-complacent narrowness of spirit too 
often taint the ordinary tone of the church. 
These are always the infirmities of those who are 
without reason for the faith which is in them. 
They have the faith; they insist that others shall 
have it, but when asked for the reason of it they 
resent the very request as the insolence of ‘* in- 
fidelity,” when it is only the sincere interrogatory 
of those seeking the truth, but not at the sacrifice 
of their intelligence. In this mistaken way not 
a few preachers war with human nature itself. 
While its lusts are to be warred with, and while it 
is to be enjoined to elevate itself to the plane of 
Christ’s nature, all this is to be done in line with 
the laws of our being, not by plowing across them. 
The wise tiller breaks up the ground only to give 
its forces elasticity and to feed them with seed 
and with soil stimulants drawn from nature itself. 
Were he simply to cast the grain broadcast, use 
no fertilizers, and employ only the harrow, and 
that constantly, he would make small progress in 
agriculture. It is hardly to be denied that a rich 
recruiting field of the contemporary pulpit is 
among unquestioning women and men. 

If man were a sponge he would sop up and re- 
tain every declaration received from the pulpit. 
But he is not, and it is of the very genius of Prot- 
estantism not to have himso. The Reformation 
fought the fight of Free Doubt and won it; yet 
nothing is treated with more violence than that 
right by some clergymen, or run away from with 
more precipitancy. This, too, in an age when 
men are most eager to learn what the truth is. 
For a long period they have been cherishing the 
conceit that the limits of knowledge have been 
reached, or the limits of the field in which it may 
be searched for have been reached. They have 
joined issue in a hundred instances when they 
should have joined hands with the leaders of the 
material and metaphysical schools. They have 
trampled on the valuable discoveries of many 
earnest miners of fact who would gladly have 
shared pot-luck and pan-luck with the delvers in 
theology. They have assumed that the very theory 
of investigation is in antagonism to Christianity. 
They have abandoned altogether the business of 
‘*trying the spirits,” as the apostle recommended, 








Such a mood the world has, not without reason, 
charged to timidity. It is of course obviously 
contrary to sound principle. It is in precise re 
versal of the theory of Protestantism itself. We 
are not saying that science is devoid of arrogane™. 
But we insist that Christianity cannot afford to 
equal, still less surpass it in that respect, and 
that it is a dead force if it have not a teachable 
disposition, and be not ‘‘ given to hospitality ” 
toward every thorough endeavor to study the 
phenomena of the universe. Arrogance is igno 
rance and stupidity in science, in religion, or in 
society; in laboratory, seminary or parlor. 

While Christianity is a creed it is also. in a 
much nobler sense, a life. 
than in belief that its vindication rests. ‘If 
ye love me, keep my commandments.” Christians 
are what Christianity will ever stand or fall by. 
‘*By their works ye shall know them.” Now 
if the investigators be of the devil, their lives 
will show it, and the abuse of them by the mass 
of ministers will be justified. If not, not. What 
is the answer to this test? We have no hesita- 


It is in conduct more 


tion in letting any jury, even of sectarians, pass 
upon the conduct of any equal number of scien 
tists, or metaphysicians and theologians, selected 
at random. Dawson, Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, 
Mill, Arnold, Park, Hodge, Breckenridge, Alex- 
ander, MeCosh and Pusey, do not surpass one 
another in moral chivalry and in service to the 
race, yet the churches which elmost canon- 
ize the second six almost scarify the first six. 
The laws of things and of mind are the laws of 
God. They are not going to change themselves 
even for the benefit of the church. And those 
laws clearly teach that when results are affirmed 
with the certainty of demonstration they have no 
alternative to their credence and admit of no op- 
position to their potency. The church is divine, 
but that would not be the church which set itself 
against the multiplication table. Neither is that 
the church which sets itself against the equally 
lucid evidences of geology, physics, chemistry 
and evolution. Christianity can have no war 
with the microscope, the telescope, the spectro- 
scope, or the inside or outside of matter and the 
laws of it. God has made a final and infallible 
revelation. But he has revealed nothimg in con- 
flict with his works or with the principles he put 
into them. 

It is not reverence which maintains the con- 
trary; it is not reason which preaches another 
gospel. It is not learning which seeks first to limit 
the Deity and then to monopolize the interpre- 
tation of his steppings in his world. If any truth 
be too large for any kirk, men will revere it out 
of doors. If the Christly traits in the world’s stu- 
dents be ignored or libeled of the pulpit, the pul- 
pit will suffer the loss of that respect which any 
other libeler suffers, and will be muleted in 
damages in every fair mind. 

We would fain have it otherwise. We would 
have the church ‘‘ arise and shine,” her light hav- 
ing come. We would have it admitted that ‘‘the 
glory of the Lord has risen upon her,” not more 
from the eloquent pulpits of Christendom than 
from the truth-consecrated laboratories of science. 
Surely those who tell us what God would have us 
do are rightful brothers of those who tell us 
what God hath wrought. Brains, genius, learn- 
ing, study, truth are not so abundant that the 
church can afford to outlaw such of them as are 
engaged in the elucidation of the material uni- 
verse, ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof,” and the fullness of all honest labor is 
his and his church’s. And if science and meta- 
physics are in part estranged from the church, has 
not the latter in a degree to thank its own spirit 
of exclusivism? Scientists, after all, are men, and 
if Tyndall and Huxley and Darwin and Dawson 
have got further and further out of sympathy 
with organized religion, has it not been the naturai 
result of the way in which they were treated by 
those who have formulated a conflict between God 
and Nature? We think it has been, and we 
deplore that it has been. The church will not 
fulfill its mission, if that mission be to conquer 
the earth for Christ, unless it quench this un- 
natural conflict, and carry the assent of the 
world’s head when it forces entrance to the citadel 
of the world’s heart. It becomes the church, as 
the custodian of the higher truth and the trustee 


and will not measure the corn others bring even ! of the higher duty, to bridge over the unnatural 


in their own bushel. 


' chasm. 
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Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters, 








ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—A ‘“ Children’s Oratorio” was held at St. 
Barnabas’s Church, Leeds, during Passion Week. The 
founder of such entertainments is said to have been St. 
Philip Neri, who devised them to draw young people from 
the theaters into the church. The performance in his day 
was usually a sacred musical drama in about the same 
form as we have it now; the name being taken from that 
of the chapel, Oratorio—i.e.,’a place of prayer—in which it 
was rendered. In the present instance the service had for 
its theme the ‘‘ Man of Sorrows.” It began with a collect, 
after which a short symphony was played, and a series of 
appropriate Scripture selections read, interspersed with 
illustrative chants and hymns. The children were placed 
in the front seats of the nave, and led by the chancel choir 
joined heartily in the singing. At the conclusion the 
Magnificat, offered with incense, was sung, and the bene- 
diction pronounced. Apart from the incense we do not 
see that it differed very much from a Sunday-school con- 
cert in one of our own churches. Indeed the *‘ Church 
Times ” admits the parallel, and deprecates any objections 
that ‘‘church” people might raise against it on that ac- 
count. Here is its magnanimous conclusion: 

“The Church can surely now afford to do what she has done 
in all ages—viz., adapt to her own purposes, where no princi- 
ple is sacrificed, any system that will conduce to edification. 
There is already sufficient evidence to show that these chil- 
dren's ‘ Oratorios’ are likely to be popular with the young, 
and interesting and edifying to parents and friends.” 





Lady Burdett-Coutts’s Gayeties in Lent.—The London 
‘*Church Times” severely scolds the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts for having given ‘‘a seriesof evening parties before 
Easter.” For ‘‘a founder of churches and _ bishoprics,” 
the ‘‘Times’’ thinks it hardly consistent. Nor do her 
guests escape rebuke, 

“If her ladyship,”’ says the “ Times,’ * did think it incum- 
bent upon her in her new character of statesman and man of 
fashion to keep Lent in this strong-minded fashion we do not 
see why in the list of her guests, which appropriately began 
with the Turkish Ambassador and other official, or actual, 
heathens, there should be found the names of * Bishop 
Claughton and Miss Claughton,’ ‘the Rey. F. Palmer,’ and 
*the Rev. Mr. Giles.’ We suppose that the ‘ Bishop Claugh- 
ton’ here spoken of is the Archdeacon of London.” 





One of the curious and picturesque customs in England 
is the habit of the mayor and corporation upon certain oc- 
casions attending church in a body. We recall a Sunday 
in York when the scarlet-gowned aldermen, preceded by 
the chief magistrate and the sergeant-at-arms bearing the 
insignia of office, filed out of the great cathedral through a 
double line of admiring spectators. One of these occasions 
lately befell in Leeds, but the present Mayor of that 
borough being a Nonconformist, had ‘‘ conscientious scru 
ples to attending church officially.” So the thirty alder- 
men, duly robed, were obliged to go unsupported by their 
chief. 





Church Feeling in Oldham.—The following advertise- 
ment clipped from one of the English papers tells its own 
story: 

ROTESTANTS of Holy Trinity, Waterhead, Oldham, will you 
submit to the indignity put upon the late Mr. Broadbent by 
allowing your new rector to preach in the surplice, which your late 
revered Protestant minister for 24 years condemned as Popish? 
Instantly demand that the surplice shal! no longer be seen in the 
pulpit of your church. 


ScoTLaNnp.—The Heresy Trials.—In the case of the Rev. 
Fergus Ferguson the Glasgow U. P. Presbytery has de- 
clared the first count of the libel relevant. The session was 
long and stormy, some of the members forgetting their 
ministerial dignity, and in one instance proceeding to 
blows. Concerning Prof. Robertson Smith the Aberdeen 
Free Church Presbytery has taken up the third and final 
charge and declared it irrelevant. So far, then, as the ac- 
tion of the Presbytery and Synod goes the Professor has 
been vindicated. It only remains for the General Assembly 
to review his case, and this will hardly be more than a 
matter of form. Possibly, however, proceedings may yet 
be taken in the Presbytery, in view of the ‘ deep of- 
fense and wide uneasiness’’ caused by his writings, to 
“admonish ” Mr. Smith. 





Spain.—Dancing in a Cathedral.—It is a curious and 
exhilarating spectacle in the cathedral of Seville, during 
the celebration of mass, to see a number of boys, in 
cocked hats, knee breeches and silk stockings, gravely 
dancing a minuet before the altar. It is even more curious 
to find that the custom is one of the gravest antiquity. 
More than a thousand years ago, when the Arabs captured 
the city and invaded the cathedral, some young men, by 
dancing gravely and slowly forward, held their attention 
while the canons, laden with treasures, escaped at the back 
of the church. And in commemoration of this artifice, 
ever since the cathedral came again into Christian hands, 
the dance has been a feature of the service. 


AT HOME. 

The Rev. B. W. Arnett, of Urbana, Ohio, the minister of 
the African Methodist Church, who has been the provi- 
dential means of giving Whidby of Atlanta, Ga., a fleeting 
notoriety, was for some years pastor of the A. M. E. 
church at Toledo, and was much honored and beloved by 
his krethren in the ministry. He is a genial gentleman, 


political platform, where he has done valiant service for 
his race. 


The Toledo Temperance Reform Club, a sort of Murphy- 
Reynolds organization, dropping the distinctively religious 
tone of the Murphy men, but still having a chaplain and 
some religious exercises at its meetings, has a member- 
ship of about 1,500. Jerome Murray, a reformed man, is 
its President. He has spoken quite widely in Ohio and 
Michigan, and is one of the most practical and successful 
of present orators upon that theme. Rev. I. C. Billman of 
Plymouth Church, Adrian, Mich., recently addressed the 
club on ‘“‘ The Riddle of the Sphinx.”’ 


Messrs, Moody and Sankey, during their last active week 
in New Haven, were much encouraged by the larger meet- 
ings and deepened interest. The opinion is expressed by 
those on the ground that the results of the week’s work 
will more than balance those vf the previous five weeks. 
In the young men’s meeting new converts have been very 
active. During one meeting more than fifty took part. Spe- 
cial prayer meetings for business men, mechanics, railroad 
men, women, etc., have been largely attended, and in 
several instances with immediate good results. A fare- 
well meeting will be held in the Tabernacle, Friday even- 
ing, May 10th. During this week Mr. Moody meets new 
converts and inquirers in the afternoons, and attends the 
College prayer-meetings in the evenings. After his de- 
parture Messrs. Pentecost and Stebbins will carry on the 
work. 


Worldly Amusements.—The- Presbytery of Cincinnati 
has passed a series of resolutions deploring the growing 
disposition among Christian people ‘‘to fall into worldly 
habits in regard to recreations and amusements, and some 
questionable customs of social life.” It deprecates “ at- 
tendance upon theaters and operas; the visiting of the 
Fall-room; the use of the card-table in the social circle, 
and other practices allied to these;” and having noticed 
with surprise “that in some benevolent enterprises, pro- 
fessedly under Christian auspices, resort has been had to 
theatrical exhibitions, charity balls and other reprehensible 
expedients for the purpose of raising funds,” it counsels 
its people ‘‘ to avoid complicity in such proceedings, or re- 
sponsibility for them.” There is certainly a good deal of 
lax sentiment among Christian people on these points, and 
to stir them up on the subject will hardly do any harm. 


The Massachusetts Convention of Congregational minis- 
ters is almost the only connecting link remaining between 
the Trinitarian and Unitarian wings. Its single sign of life 
has been a necessary legal meeting in Anniversary Week 
each year, with the preaching of asermon. It holds some 
funds, we believe, for the benefit of aged and infirm min- 
isters. Last year a movement was initiated to put this 
Convention to a more practical purpose, and in accordance 
therewith a letter was addressed by the Rev. Rufus Ellis, 
pastor of the First (Unitarian) Church, Boston, to a num- 
ber of eminent ministers on both sides. In this letter a 
more general interest in the Convention was urged, and in- 
quiry made “as to the feasibility of holding a supple- 
mentary meeting during Anniversary Week of the present 
year, which should aim to bring together the Trinitarian 
and Unitarian sections of the old Congregational Body for 
the purpose of listening to a paper upon some Theological 
or Ecclesiastical topic by one of the clergymen who are 
commonly classed as orthodox, and for entertaining the 
possibility of a reunion of the Congregationalists.” 
“* Why,” asks Dr. Ellis, ‘“‘ should not every New England 
village have again its one Congregational Church, with 
perhaps its right and left wings of membership, but with 
its undivided Christian mind, with its conservative men 
and its latitude men, perhaps, but with its one ministry ? 
What but our lamentable divisions hinder us from possess- 
ing this section of our land as in former days, and what 
better form can be given to the unbound Word of Jesus 
than is supplied by our simplé Christian Covenants and 
elastic Church Order?’ To this truly Christian overture 
the orthodox churches have returned a generally un- 
favorable response. 


The Reformed Episcopal Movement.—In the same num- 
ber of the Christian Union (Jan. 9th) which announced the 
withdrawal of the Rev. Wm. Newton from the P. E. com- 
munion, we alluded to another disaffected Episcopal min- 
ister, the Rev. P. B. Morgan, Rector of St. John’s Church, 
Cincinnati, and quoted from an outspoken sermon which 
he had then recently preached. It is something of a coin- 
cidence that this week we have occasion to refer again to 
both these gentlemen. Mr. Morgan as it appears has con- 
cluded to take the step which Mr. Newton took at that 
time, and identifies himself with the Reformed body. In 
his farewell sermon he stated that the facts developed at 
the Triennia] Convention of Boston last Fall convinced 
him that there was a strong tendency in the church 
toward ritualism, and that ritualists were steadily in- 
creasing in numerical strength. That tendency he depre- 
cated, and after debating the question with himself for 
a long time, he came to the conclusion that the only legiti- 
mate course for him to pursue was to withdraw from the 
church. In Mr. Newton’s case the item of interest is that he 
has received from Bishop Stevens a notice of his deposition 
from the ministry of the P. E. Church, accompanied by a 
word of rebuke which seems under the circumstances to be 
somewhat gratuitous. This is what the bishop says: 

“In thus severing my official connection with you I cannot 
refrain from offering up the earnest prayer that God may 
forgive you the great wrong which you have done to the 
Church, and, alas, I fear to your own soul also, by needlessly 
rending the body of Christ and producing alienation among 
his professed followers.” 
To this censure Mr. Newton and his congregation justly 





of no small talent, able in the pulpit and happy on the 





much a minister of the Gospel as ever, and his people in a 
set of resolutions affirm their sympathy with him and their 
purpose to refute the imputations of the Bishop by ‘‘a 
better charity, a more active faith, and the leading of better 
lives.” 


GLEANINGS. 
—The Bishop of Manchester strongly denounces the war 
fever in England, 
~The Rey. J. G. Fraser, of East Toledo, Ohio, was dismissed 
by council April 30th. 
—Dr. Thomas Rambaut was installed pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Newark, N. J., April 24. 
The Rev, Dr. Ingram, Free Church minister of Unst, 
Scotland, has celebrated his 108d birthday. 
In less than a year of Dr. Ludlow’s ministry the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, has received 99 new 
members. 
—Over one hundred members of St. Bartholomew's, Brigh- 
ton, have joined the Church of Rome since the secession of 
the two curates. 
—The Rey. Samuel E. Eastman, late of Swampscot, Mass., 
was installed over York Street Congregational Church, New- 
port, Ky., April 17th. 
~—William W. Clark, late of Brooklyn, N. Y., was ordained 
April 9th at Painsville, Ohio, and will supply the Congrega- 
tional church one year. 
~In East Dorset, Vt., the Congregational church has lan- 
guished with only four members until a recent revival, when 
its numbers have run up to thirty. 
~Dr. De Koven—so it is said—has been invited by the vestry 
of Trinity Church to fill the position of assistant minister 
made vacant by the death of Dr. Ogilby. 
—Our allusion, a fortnight since, to the Rev. Chas. F. Bar- 
nard, of Boston, should have made him a minister of the 
Unitarian, not the Universalist, denomination. 
The annual meeting of the Ministerial Association of 
Western Iowa was held at Anita, Cass Co., lowa, April 16-17, 
opening with a sermon by Rev. H. 8. Mills, of Dunlap, 
—The Maine Methodist Conference passed resolutions en- 
dorsing President Hayes’s administration, denouncing a 
* dishonest” currency, and against holding camp meetings on 
Sundays. 
—Since it has been announced that the church at Hayden- 
ville, Ct., may not be able to support its present pastor it has 
received applications from four others who are willing to take 
the chance. 
—A late telegram from Paris asserts that Father Curci has 
published a retraction in which he declares that he entirely 
adheres to all the teachings of the Church respecting the 
temporal power of the Pope, 
On the Thursday preceding Easter the usual distribution 
of the Queen’s Charities was made at Whitehall Chape), The 
number of recipients of each sex was fifty-nine, correspond? 
ing with theage of Her Majesty. 
—Dr. W. B. Brown’s acceptance of the secretaryship of the 
Congregational Union calls out from his late congregation in 
Newark a series of resolutions expressing their appreciation 
of his services and sorrow at his loss. 
—H. R. H. the Princess Louise was to endorse by her pres. 
ence a great gathering of Sunday-school scholars, at Albert 
Hall, April 29, the object being to raise funds in aid of the 
Continental Mission of the 8. 8. Union, 

—Ohio loses a faithful pastor and the Congregational Con- 
ference of Ohio its Moderator in Rev. Eben Halley, who was 
dismissed April 9th from the Seventh Street Church, Cincin- 
nati, to accept a call to Binghamton, N. Y. 

Plymouth Church, of St. Paul, calls a council of twenty- 
one neighboring churches for the installation of Rev. M. M. 
G. Dana, D.D., May 9th. It is expected that Dr. Goodell, of 
St. Louis, will preach the installation sermon. 

—At Amherst College the revival bas added twenty-seven 
to the church. One of the number was a native Japanese. 
Only twice before in the history ot the College have an equal 
number confessed their faith at any one time. 

—The Glasgow U. P. Presbytery has agreed to recommend 
to congregations within its bounds to discontinue the prac- 
tice of having raffles or lotteries at bazaars, the Presbytery 
regarding them as tending to foster a spirit of gambling. 

~ Dr. 8. 8. Mitchell, for ten years pastor of the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington, has accepted the 
call of the Reformed Church on the Heights, Brooklyn, lately 
under the charge of the Rev. David Inglis, D.D., deceased. 

The Boston Tabernacle is to come down the first of June, 
But not before two imposing concerts have been given in it, 
one by the Young Men’s Christian Association the other 
under Roman Catholic auspices. A small sum, it is hoped, 
will be realized by the sale of bricks and lumber. 

The Free Church manse of Olrig, Thurso, was lately saved 
from destruction through a cat. Clothes left hanging in 
front of the kitchen range caught fire during the night, and 
the cat, seeing the blaze, howled so horribly that the inmates 
were awakened in time to extinguish the flames. 

—Under Dr. Randall Waite’s preaching the Huguenot 
Memorial Church at Pelham Manor has, in six months, gained 
11 members. Dr. Waite is no doubt applying to this field the 
methods which he made so successful in founding and de- 
veloping the ** Protestant Union Chapel ”’ in Rome. 

—When the Rev.S. J. Carrol, late pastor of the Willimantic, 
Ct., Methodist church, but now assigned to Taunton, Mass,, 
left the former place the other day, the rumsellers, whose 
enmity he had incurred, brought out a cannon and fired a 
parting salute. We have no doubt Mr. Carrol took it as a 
compliment. 

—The “ Railroad Y. M,C. A,” is about organizing a branch 
at Toledo. It is claimed that these associations have wrought 
a great change in the average railroad man, Many -con- 
ductors, brakemen, agents and other employees between 
Buffalo and Toledo are living and working for Christ, and 
the work is extending westward. 

—Dr. J. B. Dunn informs the “ Presbyterian Banner” that 
the current report of his church in Boston having extended 
a call to the Rev.|/W. N. Newell,‘of Newburyport, is incorrect. 
Dr. Dunn, at the request of the church, withdrew his own 
resignation, and will resume his labors there as soon as 
his health, which is much improved, will permit. 

—The Rey. John O. Means,"D.D., formerly pastor of the 
Vine Street Congregational Church in Roxbury, and subse- 
quently Secretary of the Congregational Publishing Society, 
has received a call to the church in Wakefield, one of the out- 
lying Boston suburbs. The Rey. Charles R. Bliss, the lately 
dismissed pastor of this church, is now aiding Pres. Tenney 





take exception. The clergyman maintains that he is as 


in the cause of Colorado College. 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S DREAM. 
May 19. Dan. ii., 36-45. 

“There is a God in heaven that revealeth secrets.’’—DAN. 
ii., 28. 
rTNHE object of the Book of Daniel is to show toa 

desolate and apparently forsaken people the power 
of the Lord, and to rekindle hope in their hearts; first 
by prophecies of the final overthrow of the powers of 
the world that seem for the time to be supreme, and 
second, by direct interpositions of the Lord for the de- 
liverance of his people who have been faithful to him 
in this hour of general degeneracy. Two of these 
prophecies or visions, one to Nebuchadnezzar and one 
to Daniel, and two of these incidents, one the deliver- 
ance of Daniel’s three friends from the fiery furnace 
and one his own deliverance from the den of lions, have 
been selected by the committee for the study of our 
Sunday-schools. To these they have added, as a fur- 
ther lesson, the prophecy of the destruction of Belshaz- 
zar, and its fulfillment. 

The prophecies of the Book of Daniel are confessedly 
among the most difficult passages in the Bible. We 
very much doubt whether it was ever intended that 
prophesy should be clearly comprehended until it had 
been interpreted by fulfillment. We know that even 
the most devoted Israelites did not comprehend the 
prophecies of Isaiah respecting the Messiah; that they 
were not comprehended by Christ’s immediate disciples 
until after his crucifixion and resurrection, and the 
descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost. The prophe- 
cies of the Book of Danie! are in part, if not altogether, 
unfulfilled. It is certain that the readers of that age 
did not understand their significance; it is doubtful 
whether Daniel himself understood them, and it is not 
therefore stranze that scholars ever since have widely 
differed in their interpretation. 

The vision to Nebuchadnezzar, recorded and partially 
interpreted in the second chapter of Daniel, is regarded 
by some scholars as only history in the form of proph- 
ecy. It is supposed that the Book of Daniel was writ- 
ten in the age of Antiochus Epiphanes; that it recorded 
events transpiring under his reign, and that it was 
thrown by the writer into the form of prophecy, and 
attributed by him to Daniel. This opinion we regard 
as entirely untenable—a conclusion which, without re- 
citing the arguments here, the soundest criticism goes 
to confirm. 

The second view regards this prophecy as one of 
events which were fulfilled in the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, though the vision itself was given to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and was interpreted by Daniel over four 
centuries before. This view, though it is entertained 
by some orthodox scholars, we also regard as untenable. 
Space does not allow us here to enter into a discussion, 
and the reasons for rejecting these opinions will appear 
incidentally in presenting the third and remaining view. 

Despite some serious difficulties in this third view, 
the one entertained generally by evangelical scholars, it 
seems, On the whole, best to accord both witb the lan- 
guage of the prophecy and with the events of history. 
According to this view Nebucbadnezzar in his dream 
beheld a vision of the advent of Christianity, and of the 
great events which preceded and prepared the way for 
that event. The image which he saw represented to 
him the successive great world powers of the East, 
which preceded the coming of Christ, and the destruc- 
tion of the image represented the overthrow of those 
world powers by the power of a growing Christianity. 

Daniel saw in bis vision a strange image of excellent 
brightness and of terrible form; the head was of fine 
gold, the breast and arms of silver, the belly and thighs 
of brass, the legs of iron, the feet part of iron and part 
of clay; a stone cut without hands fell upon the feet of 
this image and broke them to pieces. By a succession 
of blows the clay, iron, brass, silver and gold were 
broken to pieces together, and ground to powder, and 
blown away by the wind; while the stone which smote 
the image became a great mountain and filled the whole 
earth. 

The key to the interpretation of this vision is afforded 
by Daniel in the thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth verses. 
The head of gold represents the kingdom of Babylon; 
the breast and arms of silver, the belly and thighs of 
brass, the legs and feet of iron und clay represent suc- 
cessive kingdoms, and we are able to trace out in his- 
tory with tolerable certainty the successive empires 
which intervened between the overthrow of Babylon 
and the rise of Christianity. This vision was seen by 
Nebuchadnezzar about B.c. 603; in a little over sixty 
years Babylon was destroyed and the Medo-Persian em- 
pire took its place, an empire with two arms or races— 
the Medes and Persians. Two centuries later the Medo- 
Persian empire came to its end, and Alexander the 
Great made Greece fora brief period the mistress of 
the whole eastern world. Finally, not long betore the 
birth of Christ the Grecian Empire succumbed to the 











conquering armies of Rome, and Palestine and all the 
East became tributary to the Cesars. But strong as 
Rome appeared to be, and strong in some respects as it 
really was, the great mass of the people were ignorant 
and degraded, while the nobles became enervated with 
luxury and despoiled of moral principle. Thus the 
empire which in its early history was iron in its later 
history became clay. In this succession of empires we 
have the reality typified by the image: Babylon the 
head of gold; the Medo-Persian Empire the breast and 
arms of silver; the Grecian Empire the belly and thighs 
of brass, and the Roman Empire, the legs and feet of 
iron and clay. 

By the power of Christianity the Roman Empire 
has long since crumbled to dust, and its separate peoples 
have been scattered like chaff before the wind. The 
stone that smote them has, through the centuries, been 
becoming a mountain and filliog the whole earth, 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 


1. If we have read aright the meaning of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image we cannot fail to see in it a remarkable 
testimony to the truth of Scripture, because a remarka- 
ble illustration of the truth of prophecy. 

2. The true measure of a nation’s strength is indi- 
cated by Nebuchadnezzar’s vision. No nation is stronger 
than its weakest part; the image of the vision is no 
stronger than the feet of clay. We are constantly apt 
to measure nations by their strongest and best rather 
than by their weakest qualities. 

3. The weakness and the strength of Christianity. 
The stone cut without hands is small, but it becomes a 
mountain—fills the whole earth. The work of the 
Galilean rabbi who preached to a few thousand in an 
insignificant province of Rome eighteen centuries ago, 
who organized no state and no churcb, who simply left 
twelve men to take up the doctrines which he had 
taught and preach them to others, was inorganic, sim- 
ple, insignificant, and, measured by world standards, 
without definite aim. Yet the kingdom of Christ has 
been steadily growing ever since—has already become 
a mountain, is filling the earth. 

4. Christ is a king, and Christianity is a kingdom. 
We are accustomed to think of Christ as a Saviour—that 
is, a priest; we are not so much accustomed to think of 
him as a Lord—that is, a king. But the God of heaven 
has set up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed, 
which shall break in pieces and consume all otber king- 
doms, and which shall stand forever. The work of the 
priest has been accomplished, the work of the king is 
yet to be consummated. 





TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





INTERPRETING. 


We must put truth into the child’s mind and heart and 
habits. There comes first a difficult task, to interpret 
child-nature to ourselves. Each child’s mind and temper- 
ament must lie before us like a pilot’s chart: depths and 
shallows gauged; rocks and banks indicated; the direction 
and force of the current outlined. Studying this we find 
the channel through which to guide truth and feeling into 
the innermost heart. So to understand children is neither 
natural nor easy to most people. Genius reads them 
quickly. But we have not genius. We need long pa- 
tience. Nosluggard, no easily discouraged one, can do it. 
We must study our own hearts; the examples and teach- 
ings of the Bible; the writings of genius; the children 
themselves. Above all we may give praise with Daniel: 
** Blessed be the name of God for ever and ever: for wis- 
dom and might are his: he revealeth the deep and secret 
things.” The Master who has called us to this great work 
will not leave us without knowledge if we humbly, ear- 
nestly and faithfully seek it at his hands. 





Rooks and Authors. 


THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 

Mr. Cave has given us a painstaking and elaborate 
attempt to elucidate the teaching of the Bible in respect 
to sacrifice. He aims to construct a theory; meaning 
thereby the result of a comparison of all the Biblical 
statements, teachings and implications concerning sac- 
rifice, ending in a statement of the truth or connected 
truths in which they all cohere. The origin of the 
Bible, the nature and extent of its inspiration he does 
not corsider: his sole object being to discover and dis- 
tinctly state what the Bible actually teaches on this one 
subject. His own position, however, is that of reverent 
faith. 

He begins at the very first mention of sacrifice, and 
pursues the subject to the last utterance, and the last 
application in the lives of Christian people. It is de- 
fined to be ‘‘a gift to God; a surrender to Jehovah of 
that which has cost the offerer something.” Its origin 
he finds in Eden, It was synchronous with creation. 














' The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice. By Alfred Cave, 
B.A. Edinburgh: T. T. Clark. 1877. 524 pp. A special edi- 
tion for use in this country, imported by Scribner, Welford & 
Armstrong. 





The whole life of our unfallen progenitors was one con- 
tinuous self surrender. That exceptional life of fear- 
less intercourse was itself an oblation of the saintliest 
and most expressive kind—a kind, indeed, which it was 
the problem of all succeeding phases of sacrificial wor- 
ship to restore. The essence of Cain's error, in his un- 
accepted offering, was that he did not realize the change 
sin had made; to him the world of thorns and thistles 
was still Eden. 

Following the brief consideration of patriarchal sacri- 
fice, the author takes up at length the Mosaic injunc- 
tions, as they are to be studied in their essential ‘* sym- 
bolical,” ‘‘ sacramental,” and “typical” significance. A 
treatment of the Mosaic system, as assimilated in the 
national life, and as it appears in the Hagiographa and 
the Prophets, with a review of various theories of Old 
Testament sacrifice, completes the first part of the work. 
This includes naturally an interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of the various parts of the Tabernacle, its priest- 
hood, its offerings, and the sacred seasons—an inter- 
pretation very sober in tone, yet very suggestive. 
Mosaism is regarded ‘as a religion per se, as truly as 
was Christianity,” but, by its own declaration, tempo- 
rary, intended to prepare the way for the final solution 
of the great problem with which it was occupied, viz., 
to make atonement for sin. ‘‘ Two ideas lie at the root 
of the essential significance of the Mosaic sacrifices, 
viz., the Mosaic idea of presentation, and that of atone- 
ment.” The former idea belonged, in some degree, to 
every sacrifice of whatever name; the latter only to the 
sacrifices of blood, and a few analogous cases. Atone- 
ment ‘‘is a covering of sin in such a way that God 
regards it as neutralized, disarmed, inoperative to arouse 
His anger.” Page 98. ‘‘ The idea of atonement was 
the so covering the sinner that his sin was in this sense 
invisible or non-existent, that it could no longer come 
between him and his Maker.” Page 99. 

The second bo. k—Pleromatic—treats of the fulfill- 
ment of the typical element of the Old Testament in 
the sacrifices of the New. ‘*The whole New Testament 
—not only the New Testament teaching but any type of 
that teacbing—must be cast aside unless it be accepted 
that the work of Christ was in some sense or other re- 
garded as a sacrifice.” The illustrations of Christ’s 
work supplied by the different elements in the Taber- 
nacle service are not mere figures, but express some- 
thing real in His work, as it was in the sacrifices of the 
Old Testament themselves, The death of Christ ‘‘ is 
declared by the New Testament to be not of small con- 
cern as compared with His life,” ‘‘ in some way a death 
for the human race,” ‘‘ for the sins of the human race.” 
Death, according tu the Scripture, is not mere decease 
of the body, ‘‘it is the essence of misery and infelicity, 
especially that which is the penalty of vice and sin, in 
this world and in the next” (quoted from Schleusner). 
** It is the deliberate penalty attached by God to human 
sin.” In some way, by us unknown, if not unknowa- 
ble, Christ suffered penal death as none else can or will. 
It was this ‘‘ submissioa to death as the penal infliction 
of God which achieved the grand result of human salva- 
tion.” The autbor sums up the discussion 1n the state- 
ments that ** that work of Christ was designated sacri- 
ficial which found its necessity in the righteous being 
of God and in the fallea nature of man, was actually a 
vicarious bearing of the punishment allotted to the sins 
of the world, and resulted in such a reconciliation be- 
tween Holy God and sinful man that the consequences 
of the Fall might be obliterated.” The New Testa- 
ment atonement is the anotitype; the Old Testament 
atonement the type. The New Testament sacrifices 
are tbe ‘‘embodiments without anything of mere ac- 
commodation or mere institution of those truths which 
the sacrifices of the Old represented with considerable 
latitude; nay, are those very truths themselves.” ‘‘ By 
the atoning rites of Judaism forgiveness was obtained 
for all sins not committed in open rebellion against the 
Mort High; the atonement of Christ obtained forgive- 
ness for the same class of sins, and was powerless to 
claim forgiveness for deliberately, wilfully and deter- 
minedly unrepenting offenders.” This doctrine the 
author defends by an examination of other theories of 
the atonement, especially those of Bushnell, Campbell ° 
and Dale, which are all rejected as not being wholly 
Scriptural, though their devout purpose and character 
are warmly recognized. 

Furthermore, each of the symbolic elements of the 
Mosaic sacrifice finds its antitype in the sacrifices of the 
Christian life—an element which the author thinks not 
sufficiently attended to. Every deliberate recourse to 
God in which the believer pleads the blood of Jesus for 
his sin is an antitypical sin-offering. Reparations for 
wrong-doing are antitypical trespass-offerings, An act 
of self-surrender in thought or deed is an antitypical 
burnot-offering. The Lord’s Supper is treated of at 
length as ‘‘ in a certain loose sense to be called a sacti- 
fice.” A chapter follows on Sacritice in the Heavenly 


World, and the work concludes with a brief summary 

of its chief points. 

copious indexes. 
This is but a scanty outline of a work of abundant 
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learning, of conscientious thought, and of exceeding 
interest and value. It is lacking, not perbaps in clear- 
ness of perception, but in vividness. The author writes 
with earnestness, yet there is no especial glow in his 
style. Our attention is often encumbered by the mass 
of details and the many divisions of the thought. The 
conclusions are intelligibly stated, yet they do not al- 
ways impress themselves upon the mind. We find our- 
selves going back repeatedly to ask, ‘‘ What, after all, 
does he mean by the sacrifice of Christ, and bow does 
he apply this interpretation to him?’ The reason may 
be that the results are not sufficiently lodged in the 
spiritual life. While the tone of the book is earnest and 
appreciative of spirituality in others, it is not itself 
sufficiently fervid to make the final conclusions shine 
before the mind as supreme spiritual facts. A state- 
ment of Scriptural truths on the matter of sacrifice 
ought to exceedingly quicken and warm the daily ex- 
perience of the believer. The true theory of Scriptural 
sacrifice has application to the duties and the temper of 
every hour, as indeed the author would himself present 
it. But he can hardly be said to have so presented it as 
to make the reader feel its bearing on the cultivation of 
Christian character. He is not unmindful of the fact, 
but it is not so given here as to seem a new discovery, 
not alone in the meaning of the Bible but in the prac- 
tical forces of the Christian life. That was true of Dr. 
Bushnell’s work, and even more so of McLeod Camp- 
And in this respect they have the advantage 
over this work. It does not seem to have been born, as 
theirs, of spiritual struggle, and consequently its con- 
clusions will not seem to many as valuable, because 
they do not seem to bring as much of the marrow of 
spiritual life. And yet the work is very closely Script- 
ural, more so perhaps than the others mentioned, io 
manner of treatment at least. If so in fact, then its 
teachings may be trusted, when carried out in thought 
and deed, to prove as nourshing and inspiriting in the 
actual life of prayer and work, while it has the addi- 
tional advantage that it combines in a clearer and more 
consistent view than they the different portioas of the 
Biblical relation and history. 


bell’s. 


‘* The Last of the Haddons,” by Mrs. Newman, author of 
“Jean,” etc. (No. 606 of ‘‘ Harpers’ Select Novels”), is a 
quiet and well-written story of English country life, in- 
volving a lady-companion, an inheritance, a heroic self- 
sacrifice, and a peaceful if not quite hilarious ending. The 
best two people in the story fare the worst, yet not with- 
out compensations in the love and esteem of the rest. It 
those stories in which the reader easily divines 
what is coming, and is nevertheless interested and pleased 
to watch the graceful unfolding of the obvious destiny. 
The good people do no wrong and the disagreeable people 
are guilty of nothing worse than vulgarity, cowardice, 
selfishness and broken faith; yet within these narrow limits 
(as compared with the range of most modern novels) there 
is a great deal of delicate and effective character-painting. 


is one of 


There was atime when, according foreign authorities, 
no one read an American book, and there has been a time 
of far more recent date in which literary writers and their 
followers have taken it for granted that no book published 
or sold farther West than New York was worthy of notice 
by a person of intellectual babits and tastes. Yet we are 
in receipt of a catalogue of English books, imported by 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, which will cause discom- 
fort to those who have fondly imagined that New York 
and Boston are the pre-ordained centers of book-distribu- 
tion in the United States. That so large a list of foreign 
books should be offered in Chicago shows that the West 
reads more largely and more wisely than it is supposed to 
do, and that so valuable a list should be offered indicates 
that there is at least one Western firm of booksellers which 
does not consider that business habits and the intellectual 
are incompatible. 

“Canoeing in Kanuckia,” by Commodore Norton and 
Cook Habberton, we consider dangerous to the peace of 
any family that has in it a boy of vigor and courage over 
fifteen years old; for he will seize it instantly, will read it 
in an evening, and will thereafter give the head of the 
family no peace till he has a chance to go a-canoeivg. 
Tie skillful penmen tell the story of their adventures and 
trishaps with such contagious good nature that one rises 
from the reading fully persuaded that there is no fun 
quite equal to being upset ina rapid and compelled to 
give to a runaway canoe, unless it is being caged 
for a day or two by the rain in a tent which barely affords 
shelter for a party of four. We are not an expert in canoe- 
we know not how to jibe; we are ignorant of tacking; 
we never were ina canoe but twice in our lives, and then 
it required all our skill to sit still enough to prevent going 
but we have firmly resolved to invest our spare 
buy a canoe and make a start next season. The 
sunburn on the face and the very blisters on the 
hands seem to beckon us to this vocation; and reading 
this delusive book it seems to us to be as easy to manage 
a canoe as it did to the Irishman to manage a fiddle. We 
know that we could doit, for we have never tried. Mean- 
while, reading this story is the next best thing to canoeing 
itself. And to those who want the excitements of the 
sport without its hardships it is decidedly better. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 
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LITERARY NOT ES. 
—A new Baedeker guide book to London is in course of 
preparation 
lhe 


Rev. John Macnaught is writing an essay on the 





‘Institution, Apostolic Use, and Subsequent History of 
the Lor /’s Supper.” 

—A fifth edition was required of the 
Review” for April. 

—The ‘‘ Kent Magazine” is the title of a new periodical 
venture announced in England. 

—Mr. Van Laun is engaged upon a “ History of Literary 
Exiles’’ in England; a most interesting subject, certainly. 

—Miss Trafton’s story, *‘ His Inheritance,” now running 
n “Scribner’s Monthly,’’ will be published in book form 
by Lee & Shepard about June Ist. 

—Prof. L. T. Townsend’s work on * The 
State” is nearly ready at Lee & Shepard’s, whose 
forthcoming books is long and rich. 

—A crayon head of Mr. Bryant, by Wyatt Eaton, said 
to be quite a remarkable work, will be engraved for an 
early number of ‘* Scribner’s Monthly.” 

—The portrait of Oliver Wendell Holmes, accompany- 
ing the sketch of him by Arthur Gilman in the last 
‘Wide Awake,” is an excellent likeness. 

—‘*The Thoughts of Animals Put Into Words” is the 
curious title of a work by Miss Turner Andrews, soon to 
be published by Griffith & Farran, London. 

—Mr. W. Griggs, the photo-lithographer of the India 
office, is to reproduce by his process copies of the two first 
Hamlet quartos owned by the Duke of Devonshire. 

—Miss Stebbins’s * Life of Charlotte Cushman” will be 
ready May 15. It will be in one volume, with two por 
traits and a view of Miss Cushman’s villa at Newport. 

—Mr. 8S. Keat will edit for the Early English Text 
Society a photo-lithographic fac-simile of ‘‘ Beowulf,”’ 
one of the earliest, but not the first true, English poem. 

—Mr. R. B. Pool, Librarian of the Y. M. C. A. in this 
city, has begun a collection of complete sets of reports of 
the various benevolent institutions and societies—a very 
useful undertaking. 

—The Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, of Worcester, Mass., 
takes the stand for the discussion of the eternal punish- 
ment question, with a volume of sermons to be published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

—One bookseller in Pittsfield, Mass., has taken 150 copies 
of the memoir of Gen. W. F. Bartlett, showing another 
exception to the rule that a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country. 

—A new paper, in the French language, has appeared at 
Athens, under the name of *“ Le Télégraphe.” The very 
second number distinguishes itself by a violent attack on 
the Treaty of San Stefano. 

—The Comtists in Paris are about to start a ‘‘ Revue 
Occidentale” as an organ of Positivists in Europe and 
America. M. Lafitte will edit it, assisted by Dr. Du- 
buisson. It will appear every other month. 

—The ‘‘ Tribune” says of Mr. Edgar Fawcett’s new vol- 
ume that ‘it sets forth foaming and high-spiced wines in 
beakers of elaborate and quaint workmanship, while the 
thirsty spirit longs for a cup of pure water from the crys- 
tal spring.” 

—Roberts Brothers have in press for early publication 
‘* Bits of Travel at Home,” by H. H.; a volume of relig- 
ious selections by Lydia Maria Child, entitled ‘‘ Aspira- 
tions of the World;” and the second volume of the ‘* Bible 
for Learners.”’ . 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press a volume of humor- 
ous sketches by W. L. Alden, the Sixth Column man of 
the ‘‘N. Y. Times.” The volume will be fully illustrated 
by F. 8S. Church, who made the clever designs for the 
‘Out of the World” Fables. 

—Novello, Ewer & Co., London, have just published a 
new edition of Brinsmead’s *‘ History of the Piano Forte.” 
The author has spent many years in the study of the sub- 
ject, and in his work embodies the results of visits to all 
the large piano factories of Europe. He might have learned 
some things, we should say, in the United States. 

—The manuscript diary and letter books of old Chief 
Justice Sewall, of Massachusetts, (1652-1730) came some 
time since by purchase into the possession of the Historical 
Society of that State, and their publication has now been 
begun. Properly indexed and annotated they will make 
four volumes of about five hundred pages each, illustrat- 
ing in the most interesting way the times in which their 
author lived. In fact it is soberly said by those qualified 
to judge that this Sewall diary will be accorded a place by 
the side of the diaries of Pepys and Evelyn. Justice Sewall 
was in many respects a remarkable man, and his career 
stood in most intimate relation to the early New England 
history. He bore a part in the witchcraft delusion, and 
was a devoted ( NTE. 
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[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edite 
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“ Need of Law On the Indian Reservations.” . Sherman & Co. 
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Prize of Upper Ainedveh 
, —_ aA 
A STORY 
3y ELiot McCorMIck. 

HE School Committee of Upper Nineveh, haviog 

accepted Miss Kate Revere as teacher of the dis- 
trict school in preference to the other candidate, Miss 
Effie Ouderdonk, was disposed to felicitate itself upon 
its choice. For Miss Revere had graduated at Vassar 
the year before, was thoroughly informed, as the com 
petitive examination had shown, on all subjects, and 
was, besides, the daughter of one of Nineveh’s most 
esteemed and wealthy citizens. Effie Onderdonk, on 
the other hand, had grown up in Nineveh, received 
only a common school and academy education, and was 
now the sole support of her widowed mother. Nobody 
denied that Effie was a good and deserving girl, aud 
very intelligent, considering her opportunities—but 
then Miss Revere’s qualifications were of such a high 
order that there could really be no compsrison between 
the two. And so Miss Kate got the school. to her own 
satisfaction and that of the committee, except that a 
certain member had warmly taken up Miss Oaderdvunk’s 
cause and seemed altogether displeased with the result. 
Indeed, he displayed, as Kate thought, quite an un- 
reasonable degree of temper over the matter; and this, 
with Effie Onderdonk’s sad, disappointed face, almost 
took away Kate’s own elation, and gave ber, as she 
waited by the door for her ponies to appear, an un 
comfortable sense of having done somebody some 
wrong. But this was only a transient feeling. No 
sooner did Kate find herself entertaining it than she 
drove it resolutely away, reproaching herself, with an 
angry little blush, for caring about Dr. Barrows’s opin- 
ions when everyone knew how deeply he was interested 
in Effie Onderdonk. ‘The Doctor had looked after the 
Onderdonks ever since Effie was a little girl; and why 
he didn’t marry Effie instead of leaving her to teach 
school was a question which annoyed Kate, though 
she was angry with herself for being annoyed. 

“Bright young woman!” remarked Lawyer Jenkins 
to the Doctor when Kate had driven off, and these 
two were left alone in front of the little schoolhouse. 
‘*Tell you what, Doctor, Nineveh has drawn a prize. 
Have to look out, or Babylon Center will get her away 
from us.” 

The Doctor shrugged bis shoulders. 

‘‘Tf Babylon wants to start a college or a theological 
seminary,” he said, *‘she’li do. We'll be having one in 
Nineveh before long,” and then the lawyer was left to 
wonder what Dr. Barrows meant. 

Now, while Miss Revere had somewhat elevated 
notions in the matter of education, she certainly had no 
intention of starting either a college or a theological 
seminary. Her favorite theory was that children ougbt 
to be taught Greek and Latin with their earliest years 
so as to learn the construction of the English language. 
This theory she did propose to develop in Upper Nin- 
eveh. Accordingly, before the week was out the dis- 
trict school was in progress, Miss Revere installed upon 
its platform, and the Greek and Latin classes, with 
another in Butler’s “Analogy,” were in successful oper- 
ation. All this seemed to confirm Dr. Barrows in his 
forebodings, but the rest of the committee were as 
firmly convinced in their judgment, and with their 
countenance Kate could afford to ignore the Doctor 
and indulge her theories to the very extreme. The 
committee, in its turn, derived some moral support from 
the fact that Effie Onderdonk had taken a place in the 
Babylon envelope factory, and having such affinities 
could not, of course, be a suitable person for teacher in 
Upper Nineveh. 

As time went by the fame of Kate’s new departure 
reached beyond Upper Nineveh. As Lawyer Jenkins 
had predicted, the people of Babylon Center became 
interested; from which thrifty village, and from Baby- 
lon Bridge and Babylon Lower Falis as well, came 
curious school committees to see Miss Revere and in- 
vestigate her methods. More than this, the Secretary 
of the State Board of Education appeared one day 
about Christmas, heard a recitation from the Greek 
class, made a good many inquiries, and afterwards 
gave Kate three complimentary lines in his annual re- 
port. Naturally enough, all this attention was flatter- 
ing to the Ninevites, who felt their own wisdom in the 
choice of Miss Revere thereby justified. 

‘*Well you what!” the lawyer would say gleefully to 
his clients. **Got a prize when we got Miss Revere, 
didn’t we?” 

And every one but Dr. Barrows would promptly ac- 
quiesce. 

At length, when Christmas had gone by, and Wash- 
ington’s birthday was only a recollection, and Fast Day 
approached, it occurred to the members of the com- 
mittee that a public examination might be 4 suitable 
opportunity for magnifying the school aad its teacher 
aud exallting themselves. This idea being suggested to 
Miss Revere was readily accepted, and the proposed 


event set down for the Weduesday preceding Fast Day 
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Well, the day came; and all Nineveh and its vicinity 
turned out to celebrate the occasion. The Orthodox 
Church had heen «ffered for the exercises, as furnish- 
ing larger acc »mmodation than the school-house; and 
as carriages and people toiled up the steep hill on top 
of which the church was a c nspicuous landmark, its 
capacious pews promised to be well filled. Inside, a 
platform built up around the pulpit was banked up to 
the rear wall with the scholars; the girls mostly in 
white, with pink, blue or magenta ribbons; the boys in 
nankeen, with smoothly slicked hair, freckled faces, 
and amazing blue or red neckties. The side seats to 
the left were occupied by the committee; a chair upon 
the platform was appropriated to Miss Revere’s use; 
while the amiable visage of Lawyer Jenkins, es chair- 
man of the committee, beamed complacently from the 
pulpit. All the arrangements seemed to promise a 
gratifying success, especially as everybody was in a 
most self-satisfied frame of miod: the people, because 
their boys and girls were on exhibition; the committee, 
because its members were displayed ia the light of pub- 
lic educators; and Miss Revere, in that her opportunity 
had come and she was about to improve it. Then, too, 
Kute could not help being flattered by the lawyer’s 
opening speech, wherein he drew a delicate comparison 
between Hypatia of old and a young lady ‘‘not one 
hundred miles from Upper Nineveh,” somewhat to the 
disparagement of the former; so that the flush of 
gratified pride on Kate’s pretty face and the tremor of 
excitement in her musical voice, as she stood up before 
the Latin class and asked the head boy to decline 
‘‘mensa—a table,” were not at all without their justi- 
fication. 

I cannot stop to tell how admirably the Latin class 
acquitted itself; and how, if anything, it was excelled 
by the students in Greek; aud how, too, the five girls who 
made up theclass in Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy” fairly wearied 
the audience with their proficiency. In addition to all 
which there were songs and recitations and various 
other performances, lending variety to the programme 
and keeping the people, on the whole, sufficiently enter- 
tained. At acertain stage in the proceedings the com- 
mittee was expected to examine the scholars on its own 
account. And to this Miss Revere looked forward with 
no little apprehension. What if old Doctor Trumbull, 
who was the orthodox minister and a famous scholar, 
should want to know something concerning the Digam- 
ma or the Greek particles, about which neither Miss 
Revere, nor the good Doctor himself, nor anyone else, 
knew anything at all; or if Lawyer Jenkins, a good 
deal of a casuist in his way, should perplex the girls 
over some obscure demonstration in Butler? So Kate 
fairly shivered until Dr. Trumbull had contented him- 
self with the synopsis of a Greek verb and murmured 
appreciatively, ‘‘ Very good,” and the lawyer nodded 
complacently over a very short paragraph from the 
‘* Analogy.” And then, when the danger seemed past, 
and she began to breathe freely, and the members of the 
committee, with one exception, were expressing their 
enthusiasm, and Lawyer Jenkins was on the point of 
leaning over the pulpit and saying mechanically to the 
people below, *‘ Drew a priz+, didn’t we ?"—the storm 
suddenly broke from an unsuspected quarter, It was 
the voice uf Dr. Barrows that dispelled the temporary 
silence. 

‘* We have heard, Miss Revere,” be began courteous- 
ly, ‘‘an admirable perf rmance on the part of the young 
people. Tbe pains which you have taken with toem, 
in bra ches not usually taught in district schools, must 
bave been very great, avd your success is all the more 
gratifying. And without questio ing ut all, at this time, 
the utility of these brasches, or the propriety of giving 
to them so much attention to the neglect, perbaps, of 
other importaat studies, | would like, if you please, to 
examine tbe school briefly in what we ordinarily call the 
rudimevts, It will be very brief, ladies and gevtlemen; 
just to satisfy you,” and bere, as it seemed to Kate, tne 
Doctor was lapsing into sarcasm, ‘‘ that while your boys 
aud girls are learning Lain and Greek they are not 
neglecting those more humble studies which will fit 
them especially for their daily life here in Upper 
Nineveb.—Jobn Reynolds,” turnivg abruptly to a large 
boy at the heard of the first row, ‘‘ spell ‘ separate.’ ” 

‘*Sep-e-rate !” returned John promptly. 

A shudder ran over the Scho.] Committee, and Miss 
Revere writhed. 

** Next boy !” observed Dr, Barrows in a peremptory 
way. 

The next boy interpolated an extra ‘‘p;” the one 
beyond clung to the obnoxious ‘‘e ;” whereupon the 
Doctor passed it down the liae, until it was correctly 
spelled by the fifth scholar, a girl, The sixth, Carrie 
Aiosworth, who had recited seventeen pages of Butler, 
became hopelessly wrecked over the word ‘“‘ prejudice,” 
and retreated behind her pocket-handkerchief. Three 
succeeding girls and four boys fell in the same pit, and 
the fourteenth scholar, who did finally give it correctly, 
more because al] the incorrect methods had been exhaust- 
ed than from any knowledge of the subject, immediately 





dsgraced himself over the orthographical distinetion 
between ‘“‘ale” and ‘‘ail.” 

It is needless to tell how the rest of the school floun- 
dered over the simplest words ; how, too, sums in long 
and short division on the blackboard presented insur- 


mountable difficulties; how the multiplication table | 


became a source of grief t» tbe ch ldren ard shame to 
their teacher ; bow the best Gretk scholar insisted that 


Freddie Donovan, of whom Miss Revere had boasted 
that he knew the Greek alphabet before be did the 
E -glish, spelled ‘‘cat,” ‘‘d-o-g,” and maintained that 2 
from 5 left seven. Long before this dismal and bew1l 
dering conclusion was reached, everyone was in a wild 
state of apprehension and excitement: the audience, 
half on their feet, dejected «r delighted according as 
they lived in Upper Niveveb or Babylon Center; the 
committee indignant with everybody and especially Dr, 
Barrows, as being the disturber of their peace; Miss 
Revere nearly overcome with wrath and mortification ; 
and the children wholly dem ‘ralized—the boys sullen 
and careless, and the girls bathed in tears. The only 
cool and collected person was Dr. Barrows, who finally, 
having elicited the important mathematical fact alluded 
to, bowed quietly to Miss Revere and resumed his seat. 

It was a hard task that now devolved on Dr. Trum- 
bull—to make the closing address. The worthy man 
could not use a word of the glowing eulogy which he 
had prepared, and was almost as much ata loss as the 
children themselves had been. So he did the best thing 
he could under the circumstances, and only urged that 
due allowance should be made for the excited and em- 
barrassed condition of the scholars, referred to their ex- 
cellent drill in the higher branches, and cautiously 
admitted, in almost Dr. Barrows’s words, that perbaps 
some of the time bestowed upon these might have been 
profitably devoted to the elementary studies. And then 
the audience, being dismissed, filed out of the church 
and went home, leaving Kate, who had been for half an 
hour the target of their curious inspection, almost on 
fire with a consciousness of the fact. It was some con- 
solation to have the children flock around her and ex- 
press their anger and sympathy, but even this in her 
excited mood she could hardly bear, and felt relieved 
when they too had gone. Among the last was Carrie 
Ainsworth, who as she kissed Kate good-bye, could not 
help exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, Miss Revere, don’t you hate Dr. 
Barrows !” ; 

But Kate put her hand over the child’s mouth. 

‘It’s wicked to hate,” she said. And yet Kate 
thought she was not far from the sin at that moment. And 
when the girl had left her, and the committee, not eager 
to encounter Miss Revere, were one by one casually 
passing down the aisle, Dr. Barrows coming up unper- 
ceived heard her exclaim, bitterly, ‘‘So ungenerous !” 
Her self-possession, though, was by no means lost, for, 
when she saw him by her side, she turned quickly, 
while two red spots burned io her cheeks and her hands 
were tightly clasped ovtr the Latin Grammar, and said 
resentfully : 

‘*T bope you are satisfied, Dr. Barrows.” | 

The Doctor maintained his grave expression. 

‘¢ Are you satisfied, Miss Revere ?” he asked. 

Kate’s eyes flashed. 

‘‘T was, Dr. Barrows, unti! you chose to interfere.” 

‘* Had you any rigbt to be satistied, Miss Revere ?” 

‘“‘Pm sure they did beautifully, Dr. Barrows,” with 
indignant empbasis ; ‘‘ you couldn’t expect me to waste 
al] my time on the primer and mult'plicatio » table.” 

The Doctor smiled, a little scornfully, as Kate 
thought. 

‘*T didn’t expect it, Miss Revere. I badn’t an idea 
that you would, and that is why I should have preferred 
some 0 e else for the place.” 

‘*Miss Ond: rd nk would have done better, I suppose,” 
said Ka’e in a bard, dry tone. 

The Doctor bowed. 

**U doubtedly, she “ould, Miss O derdonk under- 
sands and is willing to teach the things the children 
ought to kvow,” 

‘* Miss O: derdonk is quite we'come to the place,” said 
Kate loftily. 

‘* Yes,” said the Doctor calmly, ‘‘ I assumed that she 
woul: be, after this.” 

‘“*And you contrived this exhioition to day,” said 
Kate, i: dignantly, ‘‘tu secure such a resul!.” 

‘* Well,” said the Doc or, still calmly, “‘I did have 
some thought of Miss O .derdo k's 1. tecest.” 

Kate fairly quivered with indignation. 

‘If you think so much »f Effie Onderdonk,” she de- 
clared, ‘‘ you’d better relieve her of the necessity of 
teaching.’ 

Tbe Doctor stared in a bew‘ldered way. 

**You’d better mariy her,” continued Kate, now 
quite careless of what she said. ‘* Everybody kuows 
you want to.” 

{t was now the Doctor’s turn to show annoyance, 
wh ch he did in the most obvious way. 

‘*Gossippy hole!” he exclaimed botly—then, with an 
effort at self-control, *‘ And then you have thought I 
opposed you on account of my interest ia Miss On- 
de:douk ?” 

‘I don’t know that I thought anything about it,” 
growivg cool and iodifferent, as the Doctor gained io 
vehemence. ‘It didn’t make any difference to me, 
Doctor Barrows.” 

The Doctor bit bis lip and frowned. 

‘*I don’t believe that at all,” he said, brusquely. ‘I 
know it made a difference. It made a difference in your 
behavior to me, Miss Revere. I never passed you in the 
street but that you thought of it.” 





| pected you would hate me. 


| yet you to k it. away from ber. 
B : , for you to do? 
9 times 7 were 64 and 7 times 9, 56; and how little | 





The girl blushed angrily, She was not used to being 
contradicted, And yet sbe did not deny his charge. 

‘*T expected all that, Miss Revere,” he went on, with 
no less veheme ce. ‘‘I looked for your dislike; I ex- 
But I could not let you do 
a mean thing, and occupy a false position, without put- 
ting in my protest. You dida’t need the p sition, Miss 
Revere—Miss Ouderdonk did. She needs it badly, and 
Was that a fair thing 
And I knew, too, yon were not the fit- 
test p-rson in the w: rid to teacb a village school. You 
know too much, Miss R-vere; and, «xcuse me for say- 
ig it, yu know too little. I would bave spared vou 
this exhibitin, as you call it, to-day, if I could. But, 
Miss Revere,” a d while bis voice sank lo v avd trem- 
bled a little in its intensity, yet every word was clear to 
Kate’s wondering sense, ‘‘] would rather have the girl 
I love bate me than let ber go on aciing a wrong part. 
It wasn’t on Miss Onderdunk’s accoust, Miss Kate, that 
I opposed you last fall, aud did this to-day—it was for 
sake of your own self. I love you too well, Kate Re- 
vere, to let you do wrong—if I can help it.” 

And then he drew back a few steps, folded his arms, 
and looked her in the face. A more astonished, bewil- 
dered girl be never saw. What he had said was a rev- 
elatioa, Soe bad been all along regardiog him as the 
lover of another girl, and here be turoed out to be her 
own. She had been hatiog him, or thinking that she 
did, with all ber heart, aud now she was as good as 
asked to love him. Was there, indeed, any foundation 
left for her hate? Sbe had supposed that he disliked 
ber; 1f he did not, what reason had she to hate him? 
But this was a long way from love, Kate thought. How 
could she love aman who had just told her she had 
acted meanly aud was an incompetent teacher; who had 
been rude, and overbearing, and ungenerous? She might 
not dislike him—Christian charity could carry her as far 
as that—but something was due to her sense of self- 
respect; and even if her heart did beat more happily 
than for months past, and ber eyes shine with a softer 
light, she would not so much as confess it to herself, 
least of all to him. So while he waited for an answer, 
and the hot blood came and went upon her cheeks, she 
crowded down the gladness that had so suddenly come 
to her, and stiffly said, 

‘*P’'m sure I don’t think I was at al] wrong, Doctor 
Barrows; and, if you’ll excuse me, I’ll go home.” 

The Doctor bowed courteously, still standing with his 
arms folded, and the same imperturbable look upon his 
face. And there Miss Revere left him. 


It was three months after this that another examina- 
tion was heid in Upper Nineveh. This time it was in 
the little school-house. When the exercises were over 
and the few visitors dismissed, it so happened that Miss 
Revere and Doctor Barrows found themselves walking 
up the road side by side. 

“*T am glad you came to-day,” he said, warmly. 
a course I wouldn’t have staid away,” protested 

ate. 

‘* There wasn’t much public interest,” he remarked. 

‘*No,” Kate admitted; ‘‘ but there ought to have 
been. Miss Onderdonk has done very well with them.” 

The Doctor nodded. 

‘*Considering she’s only taught them three months,” 
he said. 

Then there was a little pause. 

‘* She won’t have any school committees from Babylon 
Center,” he went on. 

‘* No,” she said meditatively. 

‘* Nor any secretaries from the State Board.” 

**] suppose not.” 

‘*And probably Mr. Jenkins is doubtful about her 
being mucb of a prize.” 

“Very likely.” 

‘‘But after all,” looking amusedly in Kate’s face, 
‘she’s a very capable teacher.” 

Kate waited a moment, while her face flushed and her 
eyes fell to the ground. 

‘*T suppose if I say yes to that.” she replied quietly, 
‘*T might as weil admit the otber thing.” 

‘* What other thing?” innucently. 

‘* Why—tbat I was.’t.” 

The Doctor was about replying when they were sepa- 
rated for an instaxt by a group of the school girls. 
Among these was Carrie Ainsworth, who as she passed 
made a surreptitious face at Dr. Barrows, and then, 
turning rou d, looked such unutterable r proach at the 
Doctor’s c mpanion that Kate could not forbear 
laugving. 

‘*It was Carrie Ainsworth,” she explained. 
asked me once if [ did .’t hate you.” 

* Ad you told ber?” — 

“Tt was wicked to hate ” 

‘*Tnat was a evasive answer, Miss Revere.” 

‘* Yes,” said Kate; ‘‘ I intended it should be.” 

‘*Perpaps,” suggested the Doctor, ‘‘ you weren't 
sure, 
Ka’e smiled and blushed a little. 

** No.” she said frankly, ‘* I wasn’t.” 

The Doctor stopped still in the road and grasped her 
hand. ‘ Aud are you now?” be asked. 

**Oh, d> let go,” she exclaimed in alarm; ‘here 
come the lawyer and Dr. Trumbull.” 

Bu: the Doctor mai.taiaed his ground, 

‘* Are you sure now?” he reiterated. 

Kate hesitated; the others were within ten yards; she 
knew the D ctor would uot yield; what could she do 
but falter out, 

ree? 

“Sure that you hate me?” continued her tormentor. 

‘IT shall if you don’t let me go,” she declared, trying 
to seem dignified, and yet blushing furiously as he 
turned aside to let the lawyar aud minister pass by. 

B.th the gentlemen bowed, and the lawyer paused for 
an instant as though he had something to communicate. 

‘* Well?” said Dr. Barrows, encouragingly. 

The lawyer smiled—it was the same plcetal smile. 

‘* Tell you what, Barrows,” he said, ‘‘ we've drawn a 
prize, sure!” 

And this time the Doctor acquiesced. 


“She 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 





Business Department,—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments aud on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter, Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








Bassford’s Emporium, 

One of the institutions of New York is E. D. 
Bassford’s store, in the Cooper Institute. Mr. 
Bassford, as is well known, deals in house- 
furnishing, hardware, china, glass, cutlery 
and silverware, his goods being selected from 
the best European and domestic manu factur- 
ers with special care and great taste. He is 
just now receiving his spring stock and is 
prepared to furnish bouses throughout with 
the newest and most desirable articles in this 
line of trade, his list including dinner and tea 
sets, chamberware, cooking utensils, tinware 
and refrigerators, of which his specialty is the 
*“ Nonpariel,” the only charcoal-lined refriger- 
ator made. Mr. Bassford’s long and honorable 
business career, and his established reputation, 
commend his store to those who are seek- 
ing goods of this kind as a particularly 
desirable place to trade. Out-of-town parties 
may order goods by mail and rely on their 
being selected and shipped with equal care. 
In his long experience Mr. Bassford has never 
had a single complaint of breakage. Asan 
illustration of the facility with which his 
shipping business is done he prints a letter 
from a customer in Prescott, Arizona, who 
received a china tea set after a 4,000 miles 
journey, 200 miles over the roughest road in 
America, without a single nick. Mr. Bassford 
will send a catalogue and price list to any one 
upon application Address E. D. Bassford, 
Cooper Institute, New York. 


AMATEUR humorists sending us columns of 
jokes with accompanying explanations will 
be careful to write the explanation immedi- 
ately after its own particular joke. It will 
avoid complications. A few days ago a rising 
humorist sent us half a column of jokes and 
half a column of explanations, and by some 
mistake we published all the explanations 
first and then came out with the jokes about 
three days afterward, and nobody knew the 
difference until the aggrieved author wrote a 
complaining letter.—{[ Bur. Hawkeye. 


A New Creamer. 


We invite the attention of our readers who 
are interested in butter making to the adver- 
tisement of the Cooley Creamer. It promises 
to be a great relief to those upon whom the 
laborious part of dairying comes, as well as to 
give a much greater return of a better quality 
of butter than can be made in any other way. 
The Cooley System and apparatus seem to 
accomplish all and more than the inventor 
claimed when he announced through the 
leading agricultural papers, a little more than 
a year ago, that he had discovered a way to 
extract all the cream from the milk in less 
than ten hours, the milk still remaining as 
sweet as when drawn from the cow, while 
the labor of butter making was pretty much 
dispensed with. Since that announcement 
nearly fifteen hundred dairies have adopted 
the new system with very satisfactory results. 
The company publish the “Dairyman,” a 
monthly, devoted to scientific dairying. They 
will send those interested a copy free on 
application. 


CIRCUSES are a little backward this season. 
Only five of them are the “biggest show on 
earth.’’ Each of the other six is simply the 
“most complete aggregation on the road.’”’— 
(Norristown Herald. 





The Painting Season. 

Spring generally suggests the idea of paint- 
ing, and we would suggest to those of our 
readers who intend to paint, that they send to 
the Averill Company of New York for a sam- 
ple card of colors. We can speak confidently 
of this paint, as we have used it for some 
years, and know it to be all that is represent- 
ed. The high endorsements it is constantly 
receiving from those who have used it are cer- 
tainly an evidence of its superiority. .A poor 
paint is dear at any price. 





Alice C, Fletcher & Co., 


Who purchased the entire interest of Mrs. 
Hutchinson at No. 6 East 14th street, New 
York, retain all the skilled artists and manu- 
facturers of the popular Hygienic Undergar- 
ments, and will establish in this metropolis of 
America a depot for these goods, which will 
furnish them and the patterns at lower prices 
than any other establishment’ Send for re- 
duced price list and circular. 


Mr. Moopy remarks, * We want downright 
honesty in church.” He is right. He sball 
have it, if we have to provide a large portion 
of it ourselves; and it shall not be honesty 
with a mortgage on it, either.—{| Buffalo Ex- 
press. 





Whitman’s Fountain Pump is a con- 
venient portable apparatus for house and 
garden use, consisting of a brass tube (or 
rather two brass tubes, one working within the 
other) and a few feet of gutta percha pipe. 
The pipe being inserted in a pail of water and 
the tubing worked with the hands, a stream 
may be thrown a distance of fifty feet. Its 
utility in country homes, especially as a pro- 
tection against fire, is very obvious. For 
lawn sprinkling, carriage washing, and all the 
many uses for which a strong head of water is 
required it is equally serviceable. Its opera- 
tion is so simple and its form so compact that 
it is easily worked and not liable to get out of 
order. Circulars will be sent on application 
to J. A. Whitman, Providence, R. I. 





THE Czar has presented the Sultan with a 
beautifully finished copy of “Five Acres 
Enough.”’—| Cincinnati Commercial. 





The Brooklyn Furniture Company, 
Nos. 559, 561, and 563 Fulton 8St., Brooklyn, 
calls attention to its large stock of good fur- 
niture at low prices. A handsome black wal- 
nut chamber suit may be bought for $60, or 
an enameled cottage suit for $15. The fact of 
the Company manufacturing their own goods 
on the premises enables them to sell a well- 
made article at so low a figure. People living 
in the country, even at a distance, will do well 
to patronize city dealers. Goods may be or- 
dered by mail, the patterns being selected 
from the Company’s catalogue, which con- 
tains over 100 engravings of different styles of 
furniture, and will be sent free on applica 
tion. Send for it. 


“Go out, young man; she’s not here,” said 
a Pennsylvania preacher last Sunday, in the 
midst of his sermon, to a youth whom he saw 
standing hesitatingly in the doorway. 





The Line Engravings of Washington, 
Lincoln, Gen. Grant, President Hayes, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, and others, by Wm. E. 
Marshall, are advertised at special rates to 
those who subscribe before June Ist, by Mr. 
Oscar Marshall, 245 Broadway. The fidelity of 
these pictures is only surpassed by their ex- 
cellence as works of art. The terms an- 
nounced by Mr. Marshall ought to enable 
every family in the land to provide itself with 
a portrait of its favorite character. 


Max Stadler & Co., 
Broadway, corner Prince street, New York, 
offer their choice stock of Men’s, Boys’ and 
Children’s reliable clothing at extremely low 
prices. They have the best made and most 
fashionable clothing in the city, guaranteeing 
every garment as represented. Their beauti- 
ful illustrated catalogue, containing much 
valuable information, sent free on application. 


Nor quite the same thing. Merciful Trav- 
eler: “ Your little horse has been going well. 
When do you bait him?” Pat: “ Ah, shure, 
it’s been a purty lively road, sor; but oi'll 
have to bate him goin’ up Sloggin Derry Hill, 
sor !’’—[{Punch. 





Ladies and Gents Don’t Suffer torture 
with a boot cr shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Macomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. F. Ed- 
wards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Av., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He has the sole right for Kings County 
to manufacture these shoes. 





Sheppard Knapp. 

Attention is called to the advertisement of 
Mr. Sheppard Knapp, whose store in Sixth 
Ave., corner of 13th St., has become the west 
side headquarters of the retail carpet trade. 
Mr. Knapp’s stock is well selected, and his 
customers are sure of getting a good and taste- 
ful article at a reasonable price. 


TEACHER With reading class: Boy (reading) 
—*And as she sailed down the river—”’ Teach- 

—“Why are ships called she?” Boy (pre- 
cociously alive to the responsibilities of his 
sex)—** Because they need men to manage 
them.” 





An indefinable yet exquisite perfume 
.ingers in the laces and lingerie among which 
has been laid one of J. & E. ATKINSON'S deli- 
cate Sachets. 


Church Cushions, Cotton Felt Mat- 
trasses and Patent Spring Dress Pillows, man- 
ufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. 

THERE are indications everywhere that the 
dandelion and the lamb are about to lie down 
together. 





Carpet Lining should be used under the 
cheapest as well as the most costly carpet 
Use (Cotton and Paper) only that manufact- 
ured by the American Carpet Lining Co., New 
York and Boston, For sale by all Carpet 
Dealers. 


THE phonograph will probably be called a 
“she,” because it repeats everything.—[Cin- 
cinnati Breakfast Table. 





Christian Union Offices, 
Home Office, 27 Park Place, New York; 
Boston Office, Crocker & Co., 21 Bromfield St.; 
Chicago Office, Weston Hulbert, 318 Clark St. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 
good schouls. 

Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 
ly suited. 

Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New York. 








NEW PUBLICATION 


Four Timely Books 
BIBLE PROOFS! 


Begins with Genesis and traces the great doctrine 
of the final holiness and happiness of all mankind, 
to the end of Revelations, giving the prominent 
passages, and just enough of comment to weld the 
whole together in an unbroken chain. 50 cents. 


EVERLASTING 


The Greek Word Translated Everlasting 
Eternal, Forever, etc., Exhaustively 
Treated and Explained, 








This book gives the usage of this word from 500 
B.C. to 00 A.D. Itis found to be LIMITED and 
not ENDLESS DURATION. Every passage in the 
Bible where the word occurs is referred to, and all 
the passages where it is connected WITH PUNISH- 
MENT ARE FULLY EXPLAINED. It is an unanswer- 
able demonstration that the doctrine of Endless 
Punishment bas no support from the words Ever- 
lasting and Eternal inthe Bible. 75 cents. 


THE BIBLE HELL! 


Traces the word HELL through the Bible, giving 
every passage in which it occurs, with a full ex- 
position of each passage. 


Sheol, Hadees, Tartarus, Gehenna, Hell, 


are clearly explained, and it is demonstrated that 
the popular views are false. It is shown that 


The Bible Hell is in This World, 
and thatitis LIMITED IN DURATION. 50cents. 


Difficult Texts Explained ! 


All the passages that are ever employed as mis- 
siles against Universal Salvation are clearly ex- 
plained, and shown to be perfectly in accordance 
with the promises of the Bible. 

The book shows, conclusively, that there is not 
a text in the Bible that sustains the doctrine of 
Endless Torment. 50 cents. 


Address 
J. W. HANSON, D.D., 


New Covenant, Chicago, Ill. 


BOUGHT, 
SOLD, 
EXCHANGED. 
Prices given on application, 
) 
BOOKS. John R. Anderson, 


55 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 

True Economy in the purchase of o Dicsion- 
ary, is to get the BEST, the ST AND. ARD. 

Send One Doliar forthe Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words. Rules of Spelling; 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures. 
Abbreviations. Words, Phrases, Prov- 
erbs, &c., from the Greek, Latin ana Mod- 
ern Languages. Morocco Tueks. Gilt 
Edges. For sale by pe renerally, or 

by mail. on recetpt of 81.0 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUB. LSHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTION SABLE, 

138 and 140 Grand Street. New York. 

\ ORCESTER’S: POC KET DIC TION- 
ARY, Lilustrated, the standard Vade-Mecum 
= the correspondent and reader. 24mo. Cloth, 
Sent by mail. on receipt of price, by J. B. LLP- 
PING UTT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 

















v J\HE * Crown Editions.”’ $1.00 per volume. 

MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5vols. Cloth, extra 
git. Sues SveL AND. 6 vols. es . gueean 
GIBBON’sS RoM ols. Cloth, 





CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAF FELFINGER, Phila. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW THEMES 


and Modern Cems! 


ARRANGED FOR 


CHURCH OR PARLOR 


ORGAN, 


with or Al ru pe Ber 

ALBE w. G. 
Contains ye. Coe pa. 4, coon classified 
in an original and attractive form, viz., 
Part!. New Themes and Modern Gems. 
Part 2. Preludes, Postludesard Hymn Tunes. 
Part 5. Festive, Wedding ana National Music. 
Part 4. Plaintive and Requiem Music. 
Selected from the best modern masters. Price @2, 


A New Parlor Opera, 


PENELOPE 


Or THE MILKMAN’S BRIDE, 

A most charming work, pure in character. viva- 
cious in style, brimful of melody, delightfully 
humorous in text, not difficult, is in one scene, 
with plenty of variety in treatment and situations, 
has lots of “snap, and go” in it, and will make an 
excellent entertainment for an hour. Has but five 
characters, suitab'e for the stage, parlor, or exhi- 
bition. Price #1. Published by 


w M. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N.Y 


PHILOCHRISTUS: 


Memoirs of a Disciple of the 
Lord. What they think 
this remarkable book in Lon- 
} where it is already in its 
Second Edition: 


“The work is no unworthy companion to ‘ Ecce 
Homo,’ Full of intellectual power, * * * in 
many ways it fully recognizes both the divine 
character and the supernatural power of our 
Lord.”’—({ British Quarterly, 

‘* It is impossible not to become enamored of the 
moral beauty of his portraiture of Jesus of Naza- 
reth.’’—{Watchman. 

“The style is that of a master. * * * Of ex- 
traordinary talent, and of originality bordering 
upon genius.”’—[{ Examiner. 

“The winning beauty of this book, and the fas- 
cinating power with which the subject of it ap- 
peals to all English minds, wil! secure for it many 
readers, and many of those who read it wilt be 
puzzled what to think of it. It is a work which 
ranks rather with ‘Ecce Homo’ than with Canon 
Farrar’s ‘ Life of Christ.’ It is associated, indeed, 
with the former book by the dedication : ‘ To the 
author of “ Ecce Homo,” not more in admiration 
of his writings than in gratitude for the suggestive 
influence of a long and intimate friendship.’ "— 
(Contemporary Review. 


PRICE $2.00, 
Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


ROBERTS BROS., 


BOSTON. 


Can 1! Obtain a Patent? 


This is the first inquiry that naturally occurs 
to every author or discoverer of a new idea or 
improvement. The quickest and best way to 
obtain a satisfactory answer, without expense, 
is to write to us(Munn & Co.), describing the 
invention, with a small sketch. All we need 
is to get the idea. Do not use pale ink. Be 
brief. Send stamps for postage. We will im- 
mediately answer and inform you whether or 
not your improvement is probably pateut- 
able; and if so, give you the necessary in- 
structions for further procedure. Our long 
experience enables us to decide quickly. For 
this advice we make no charge. All persons 
who desire to consult us in regard to obtain- 
ing patents are cordially invited to do so. We 
shall be happy to see them in person at our 
office, or to advise them by letter. In all 
cases, they may expect from us a careful con- 
sideration of their plans, an honest opinion, 
and a prompt reply. 

What Security Have I that my communi- 
cation to Munn & Co. will be faithfully guard- 
ed and remain confidential ? 

Anawer.—You have none except our well- 
known integrity in this respect, based upon a 
most extensive practice of thirty years’ stand- 
ing. Our clients are numbered by hundreds 
of thousands. They are to be found in every 
town and city in the Union. Please to make 
inquiry about us. Such a thing as the be- 
trayal of a client’s interests, when committed 
to our professional care, never has occurred, 
and is not likely to occur. All business and 
communications intrusted to us are kept 
secret and confidential. 


Address MUNN & CO., 
Publishers of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEFKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, to any 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of $4 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for 87. Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. {2 HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 
sent by maul on receipt of Ten Cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


New Catalogues free 
by mail on application. 
PRICES Beeuces. 
CA88ELL, ate, & GAL 
506 Broadway, New York 

















y ACMILLAN & CO.’S 
General Catalogue of books in all depart- 
ments of literature sent free by mail for six 


cents. 
22 BOND ST., New York. 
n VHEC hristian Endeavor Advisory C ommission 
wishes to find a place for a smart boy, an or- 
phan, of eleven or twelve years. Apply by letter 
bt the Christian Union office. 
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Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

For thy manifold mercies, made known through thy provi- 
dence, O Lord our Father, we render thee thanksgiving 
and praise. For the year, for the changing seasons, for the 
abundant fruits thereof, for all thy way, both palpable and 
hidden, by which unknown dangers are warded off, and by 
which mercies are brought near to us, we render thee thanks- 
giving. For our homes, for our friendships and loves, for all 
the ministrations of the Christian household, for parents and 
children beloved, for brothers and sisters, and for all those 
whom we hold to the heart in the fellowsbip of a common 
relation of labor and affection in the cause of God and of 
man we render thee thanksgiving. We thank thee for the 
days of our lives. For the days of darkness and of burden 
and of trouble, yea, of grievous trouble, hard to be borne, as 
well as for days of light and joy, we thank thee. We thank 
thee that we have had put upon our neeks thy yoke, and that 
we have had put upon our backsthy burden. Since thou 
didst wear thorns for us, we rejoice that we nave been per- 
mitted to wear some thorns. As thou wert picrced for us, we 
rejoice to believe that we are partakers of thy suffering, 
though we are not pierced unto death as thou wert. We 
render thee thanks for all those influences in life which 
have made us what we are. Oh, how shali we make known 
our thanksgiving for those greater mercies to us—the in- 
dwelling ef thy Spirit; the communication of thy grace; the 
blessed fellowship of hours of prayer; the undying hope 
which nigbt could not quench; those promises which have 
been yea and amen thus far, and which are even as the trees 
are, breaking forth in bud and blossom and promising fruit! 
Ten thousand promises in thy word are opening day by day. 
Somewhat have we of them now; but more of them shall we 
bave in the future. We thank thee that though we are so far 
off thou hast brought us nearer; and that though we are so 
unworthy thou art putting a ring upon our hand and a robe 
upon our nakedness, and bringing us within thine embrace. 
We thank thee for the ministration of thy love; and we de- 
sire to walk in it and to trustinit. Why need we repine as 
to what we are? We are what we are by the grace of God, 
and not by anything which is in ourselves. We rejoice that 
our faith in the future stands, not in what we are, but in the 
great grace and mercy and generosity of our loving God; 
and in thee may we stand steadfast, immovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord. 

Grant that thy blessing may rest upon us this evening, 
shut in by the darkness. Be thou our light. May we rejoice 
in the sweet songs of the sanctuary. May there spring up 
from them memories of days gone by, and may our imagina- 
tion people the way both with things past through the 
memory, and with things to come through faith, and so may 
this Sabbath day, sweet and peaceful in all its twilight hours, 
go out evenin the jdarkness filled with stars shining brightly 
down from the heavenly cope upon our way. Teach us so to 
number our days as to apply our hearts unto wisdom. Grant 
us to-morrow, and every day of the week, the full blessing of 
the Sabbath ; and from week to week may we thus be girded 
and set forward until the last Sabbath shall come, until the 
day of rejoicing shall arrive, until the emancipation of death 
shall break upon us. And while we leave behind us weakness 
and tears and sorrows we shall hail the joys that are before us, 
and the sweet and blessed company that shall come forth to 
meet us; but chiefly thee, our Lord, Jesus, Saviour and Mas- 
ter—thee, whom we have loved, by whose love we have been 
taught, by whom we have been guided and saved, and with 
whom we shall rejoice through the eternal spheres. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit, shall be the 
praise, evermore. Amen. 


SERMON. 
FOLLOW THOU ME.* 

* Peter, seeing Him, saith to Jesus, Lord, what shall this 
man do? Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till 
I come, what is that to thee? Follow thou me.”—JOHN 
xxi., 21-22. 

OHN lingered last of all the disciples; he is sup- 

posed to have reached very nearly the age of one 
hundred years; ani he died a peaceful death, without 
violence. His gospe) was published somewhere between 
seventy-five and eighty years after the birth of Christ. 
It was the last of the four. The legend of the church 
(and it may be correct or it may not be) is, that Jobn, in 
Ephesus, where he spent his last days (for he had the 
care of the churches in Asia Minor), reading the other 
gospels that had begun to circulate, and conversiog 
about them, added many reminiscences, tracing again 
in his own language in the churches and in their con- 
ferences, the scenes in Christ’s life as they had been 
depicted in Matthew, Mark and Luke, and tbat he was 
requested by the elders to write a gospel which should 
mainly supply the lacking elements in the others, and 
that he addressed himself to this work. Whatever may 
be the exact historical truth (and there is no improba- 
bility in this story that he wrote a gospel to make up 
that which was l»cking in the other gospels) he could 
not, if he had set out to do it, have done it better than 
it is done in this gospel which bears bis name. It 
avoids, for the most part, the track which the others 
pursued in the history, It includes a gocd many things 
which they gave, and it leaves out a grcat many things 
which tbey put in—and some very notable things, such 
as the whole history of the Transfiguration, to which he 
was a party. He had become an old man; ard he 
looked back through nearly a century, and bebeld events 
massed together, as it were, through the vista of inter- 
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vening years. The events were clear in his recollection, 
but the special details that led up to them had in a de- 
gree faded away. 

Now, why should such a little history as that which 
I have read in your hearing to-night have been recorded 
in this gospel? Why should such a conversation have 
taken place? The Saviour says to Peter, ‘‘ Follow me”; 
and Peter says, ‘‘ What shall John do” and Christ re- 
plies, ‘‘ What is that to you? Follow me.” 

It would seem, at first, as if the thing itself were 
inconsequential; it would seem as if it were an old 
man’s murmurings of reminiscences: and yet, it is quite 
possible that at the time it had emphasis, and produced 
upon the minds of Peter and John an effect which was 
remembered by them, although, when John came to 
relate it, historically, the real fullness of it, as it was 
disclosed in its emphatic power upon their feelings, is 
not outlined. Merely the fact is stated; and, though it 
would seem to us, at first, not to be very important, to 
them it filled such a sphere as that they could not forget 
it, and John could not fail to record it. 

And I think we can see a little in it, though not all 
that it contains, probably. One of the things that we 
experience in reading the word of God, and especially 
in reading the life of Christ, is the feeling that there is 
always a great deal that we do not get. And in this, 
doubtless, there was a great deal more than appears on 
its face. 

This conversation took place at one of Christ’s solemn 
appearances to his disciples in testimony of his resur- 
rection. Peter had gone back to Galilee. The dis- 
ciples generally had so far got over their amazement 
and confusion at the crucifixion and loss of their Mas- 
ter that they had resumed their natural occupations, 
that they were beginning to live again by secular busi- 
ness; and they were engaged in fishing; and Christ 
walked upon the shore; and by a miraculous supply of 
food he attracted their attention to him. Jobn was the 
first to detect him. There was a strangeness in his ad- 
dress, as is manifest from every history that we have of 
him, after he rose from the dead. I will not say that 
there was aspectral and unworldly look about him; but 
he carried himself ip such a way after his resurrection 
that his most intimate disciples did not know him. And 
as he appeared on the shore where the disciples were 
plying their vocation, and asked them if they had taken 
meat, and they answered, ‘‘ No,“ and he said, ‘* Cast 
the net on the right side of the ship,” and they did so, 
the circumstance was very impressive. 

Now, Peter stands for zeal, and John stands for love; 
ard it was John that first detected the Saviour, as might 
have been expected. If a boy has been gone away from 
home for twenty-five years, and he has passed through 
rough experiences of life in various climes, and he 
comes with the hirsute visage of a man instead of the 
smooth cheek of a boy to his father and mother, it is 
not the father but the mother who first sees through the 
disguise and recognizes him. And so it was Jobo that 
scid, as he did to Peter, ‘‘ It is the Lord.” But duller 
Peter was a good deal more impulsive than John; and 
he put on his fisher’s coat, and jumped into the water, 
and went ashore. The other disciples came ashore in a 
little ship. And they supped with Jesus. Though they 
knew that it was he (and here is a subtle touch in this 
history) none of them dared to ask him, ‘‘ Who art 
thou?” And if they knew who he was why should they 
wish to ask him this question? 

“ None of the disciples durst ask him, Who art thou ? know- 
ing that it was the Lord.” 

There was an augustness, a certain solemnity, an im- 
manence of divinity, about him, such that they didn’t 
dare to speak familiarly to bim and say, ‘‘ Lord, we 
know who you are; you are Christ, our Saviour, are 
you not?” 

Then follows that remarkable scene, which may be 
called a scene of church discipline, and which shows 
the way the Saviour dealt with a recreant disciple. 

Peter it was who bad denied his Master; Peter it was 
who had been one of the favored disciples end had 
gone with Christ on various little errands when he took 
with him James and Peter and John (for they were the 
trio who went with him on those special visitations 
where he made himself manifest in the sick room, 
on the side of the mountain, when the Transfiguration 
took place, and in a multitude of other instances); Peter 
—most courageous Peter—it was he who drew his 
sword to smite off the ear of the servant of the high 
priest; Peter it was wh» declared in the must superior 
way that he would follow his Master to the death, but 
who denied him again and again, and thrice, and dis- 
graced himself, and proved recreant to his manhood; 
and Jesus now meets him for tbe first time since these 
occurrences; and he turns on him a look that can only 
be imagined. Such was the greatness of his look that 
soldiers fell paralyzed to the ground when he looked 
upon them. We cannot conceive of the awe that men 
felt when he opened upon them the eye that seemed 
to read their very soul. And Peter, sitting near 
him, received the full look of Christ, who said to him, 
* Peter, sun of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these 





do?” Instantly Peter, who never Jacked for an answer, 
said, ‘‘ Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee;” and 
Christ said, ‘‘ Feed my lambs.” He waited for a moment, 
and then turned to Peter again, impressively, and said, 
‘*Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” Peter, with 
more emphasis, of course, intensifying his reply, said, 
‘* Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love thee.” ‘* Feed 
my sheep.” Waiting a moment again, Jesus looked 
upon Peter once more and said, ‘* Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me?” Well, that was a heart-breaking way 
of calling up to Peter his infidelity, his cowardice, bis 
betrayal. Christ never said a word to him about his 
quarreling with the servant girl, or his swearing in the 
palace hall; he did not mention one single element of his 
old disgraceful conduct; he merely looked at him and 
said, ‘‘ Do you now think that you love me? You used 
to think so (the implication was); and when the time 
came for you to show your love for me you were utterly 
delinquent.” And when he said a third time, ‘‘ Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” Peter was “ grieved,” 
it is said. He did not like it. 

Now, I cannot describe the emotions of a man who 
is moved by soul forces, and is not macadamized and 
hardened by worldly customs, and who is sensitive to 
interior motives and influences—I cannot describe the 
emotions of such a man in whose heart Christ should at 
once bring back the memory of his faults, of his wicked- 
ness, and at the same time of his forgiveness and rec- 
onciliation. It is simply one of those untranslatable 
dramas which, if a man cannot picture it in his own 
mind, no words can help him about. It was then that 
Christ said to Peter, ‘‘ Follow me.” In his state, I will 
not say of irritation, but of uneasiness, disquietude, in 
which he is convicted in his own conscience of infidel- 
ity and of recreancy to the Master, the Master calls 
upon him to follow him; and turning round and seeing 
Jobn, he says, ‘‘ Lord, what shall this man do?” and 
then Christ says, ‘‘If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee? Foliow thou me.” 

The motive of Peter may be variously interpreted. 
It may be said that he was so bewildered that he wist 
not what he said, as was the case on another occasion, 
and a different one. It tmay be said that he was desir- 
ous of leading the conversation away from self and 
his duty, which had been so painfully brought before 
him, and transferring it to Jobn. It may be said that 
he did not like it that John got off so easy, and that he 
wanted him to have his share of remark under the cir- 
cumstances. Certainly the reply of Christ carries in it 
a severe and cutting rebuke—*‘ What is that to thee” 
Follow thou me.” In other words, *‘ My dealing with 
John is not my dealing with you. When I lay upon 
you my commands, it is for you to obey those com- 
mands implicitly. They are neither one thing nor 
another on account of what I do with John. Follow 
thou me. Let him conform to my will as I express it 
tohim. Between your obedience and notion of duty 
do not interpose any consideration of other people's 
obligations. What they are, or what they shall do dves 
not determine your duty.” 

The doctrine, if you were to follow it back to the 
root, would come to about this: that there are certain 
transcendent elements of duty in men which in no wise 
depend on external conditions, or upon the relationships 
which exist between man and man, or upoa men’s 
opinions. There are certain things which meu ure 
bound to be or todo, no matter what is exterior to 
them. There is a certain moral individuality in men; 
and to that belong certain spheres of duty which 
we cannot ameliorate, change, or modify, and which 
we can still less abnegate on consideiation of externa! 
relationships in any way whatsoever. 

That truth, which was important then, bas not cease.! 
to be important since; and its importance is such as 
would warrant its insertion in this narrative if there 
were nothing else gained by it. The solitarmess of 
every man in regard to his duty to his conscience and 
his God; the individuality of every man with respect to 
those great moral duties which belong to him in his 
separate capacity, and not in his social connections— 
that is a truth for whose insertion in this narrative we 
should Fe thankful. 

There are a great many of the duties of men which 
are relative, aod which may fluctuate. There ase 
things the right and wrovg of which depend upon 
other men’s opinions and conduct. We are related to 
each other as superiors and iuferiors. We are parents 
and children. We are masters and wards. We ure 
rulers and subjects. There 
are mavy respects in which men bind themselves to 
follow certain lines of coaduct on condition that otbe: 
men perform equivalent duties; and in regard to all 
lower and inferior duties it is true that what other meu 
do makes a great difference with what our duty is, or 
with our fulfillment or nonfuliillment of this or that 
duty. There are many respects in which the perform- 
ance of the duty of those who are in contact with us 
has much to do in determining what our duty is. There 
are a multitude of cases in which the conduct of others 
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conduct. And because it is so men have lapsed into 
very injurious pleas and excuses. 

Men seem to think, in the first place, that a great 
many moral duties are incumbent upon them only on 
certain conditions. But the great moral duties of man- 

kind are founded in their nature. Truth, honesty, 
fidelity, purity, benevolence, and self-government—these 
pretxisted in the nature of things, as duties incumbent 
upon the human race. They are not ordained by 
governments, They are not made to be duties by the 
consent of mankind. They cannot be altered by legis- 
lation, nor can they be altered by any prescription of 
cburch or priest. They are inherent, fundamental, 
universal, continuous. They were not invented in order 
that they might be put into the Bible. If the Bible should 
perish, and every church should go out, to-day, these 
great moral qualities would stand over against every 
man, knockiog at the door of his heart, and demanding 
obedience of him. The truth is not obligatory because 
the Bible commands it ; the Bible commands it because 
it is obligatory. Honesty is not obligatory because it is 
taught inthe Bible. It is not even obligatory because 
God commands it. Nothing 1s right because power and 
wisdom command it. Whatever is right is right in it- 
self, in its inherent nature. And so these great funda- 
mental moralities stand in the nature of things, and are 
incumbent upon men, no matter how much they may 
reason against them. They are obligatory in spite of 
what teachers and philosophers may say to the contrary. 
Even though the church might be shown to be a device 
ot evil wen, even though the Bible might be proved to 
be a book of fables and myths, and even thcugh religion 
might be found to be fantastic and fanatical, these are 
great duties which belong to all mankind. They were 
incumbent on the race before there was a Bible, or a 
priest, ora law. They are inherent in the very structure 
ot human nature. No man has a right, on coaosideration 
of any external thing, to go aside from them one particle 
or one hair. 

In view of the violation of truth and honesty you 
may plead that you are weak ; you may plead that your 
temptation was greater than you could bear; you may 
plead that you were deceived ; you may plead that your 
conscience was perverted; you may plead that your 
imagination misled you; you may plead extenuation 
on this ground and on that; but no man can offer any 
excuse, there is no excuse, there can be no excuse, for 
the violation of truth and honesty. 

The duty of justice springing from love between man 
and man bas no variation, no latitude. It is always, 
everywhere, and in everybody, a duty. It is a duty 
universal, whether the church rise or fall. It would be 
just as much a duty if the church should ordain the 
contrary. It would be a duty just as much if the Bible 
were swept out of the world. 

There are these great fundamental duties that go to 
the formation of human integrity and human moral 
character which do not stand in the nature of external 
things ; and therefore, whatever men may say or think, 
here, there, or anywhere, ‘‘ What is that to thee ? follow 
thou me,” says the voice of God, speaking in nature, in 
your nature, in human nature. 

Therefore, to take one line of illustration, men are 
frequently of opinion that the misconduct of other men 
justifies misconduct in them. Benevolence and charity 
are universal and unvarying duties ; but because a man 
has injured you, you feel as though you could set these 
duties aside. A man says of his neighbor, ‘‘I used to 
think very well of him; I liked him; I thought him an 
admirable fellow, and was willing to do whatever was 
my duty in regard to him ; but I understand that he has 
been backbiting me, and pursuing a devilish course 
respecting me ; and that being the case, I do not care if 
misfortune has come upon him. I am glad to bear that 
he has gone overboard.” 

Now the duties of benevolence and charity ought not 
to be so unstable in you. Though your neighbor step 
this way or that it is your duty to deal kindly with bim. 
That 1s a duty which is immovable. It is incumbent 
on you under all circumstances. It does not depend at 
all on his conduct. 

With the administrator of a trust the case may be 
different. A parent may say, ‘‘ My cooduct toward my 
child is disciplinary, and my duty in regard to him may 
vary according to his conduct.” Or, a magistrate, ad- 
ministering for the community, may be obliged to take 
into consideration the good conduct or the misconduct 
of others. But you, as an individual, owe to every man 
the unpayable debt of love, of benevolence and of char- 
ity; and if he has maltreated you or betrayed you, it 
makes no difference. No matter what he has dune to 
you, you are to be kind to him. 

“ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you.” 

In other words, your obligation of charity and benev- 
olence toward men grows strong as their ill-desert 
increases, They need it anyhow; but they never need 
it so much as when they are bankrupt in moral quai- 
ities. And though they have behaved badly, and nave 





wronged us even, we are to walk in the way of duty 
just the same. 

A man has run himself into pecuniary liabilities; he 
has become entangled; his creditors press him on every 
side, and begin to say acerb things about him, and sting 
him with criticism, and deal harsbly and selfishly with 
him; and at last, though he has admitted that the debt 
was a real debt, and that the obligation was a real obli- 
gation, he rouses up and says, ‘‘If you treat me like a 
wolf I will give you wolf’s treatment;” and he stands at 
the door of his den and shows his teeth, and says, 
‘Come on! If you want war you shall have war. 
When you get that debt I hope you will enjoy the 
money.” You owe the debt, and you acknowledge it; 
but you say, ‘‘I am not going to be treated as if I were 
a dog, Iam not going to be harried in this way, and 
then act just as though I had been fairly dealt with; no, 
sir; and [ will let you wait for your money.” That 1s 
to say, here is a moral obligation resting upon you that 
is incontrovertible, that is firm as earth; aod you con- 
sider yourself liberated from that obligation because 
other men have behaved ill. In other words, you think 
you have a right to fling a solemn obligation overboard 
because other men have done wrong. But what is it to 
you if they have done wrong, and behaved ill? The 
obligations of honesty and honor do not change. If 
men were demons about you it would not alter your ob- 
ligation to be an honest man and pay your debts; and 
nO provocation can excuse you from this obligation. Ia 
regard to things of that kind every man is bound to say, 
‘My obligations are not convertible. They do not de- 
pend upon the conduct of other men.” You have no 
right to act upon the principle that if men praise and 
flatter you, you are bound to pay your debts, but that 
if they annoy you and make you uncomfortable, that 
discharges your debts. It discharges no debt. You 
are bound to do right, no matter how other people act. 

You are bound to be careful of the reputation not 
only of your friends, but also of your enemies who ought 
to be your friends. ‘‘ But ah!” you say, ‘they are not 
careful of my reputation.” That does not alter the case 
at all. Your duty of charitably considering men’s con- 
duct and character does not depend upon their fulfilling 
the charitable duty which rests upon them; it stands 
upon a ground far more enduring than that; it is founded 
on a basis of obligation that is not moved at all by the 
misconduct of other men. 

And in this matter, it is not enough that a man should 
take care of the reputation and character of those around 
him, in so far as conduct or speech is concerned. Men 
oftentimes commit high treason against cbarity in the 
case of these fellows by becoming common carriers of 
evil. 

‘‘Have you heard the story ?” ‘‘ No.” ‘* Well, I 
don’t know anything about it; I cannot vouch for its 
truth; but this is the way it was told to me.” Then 
there comes the whole miserable tale. ‘‘ It may not be 
true; but this is as I heard it. I understand it to be so; 
but it may not be so; I bope it is not so.” 

Oh, thou hypocrite! Ob, thou villain! You are as- 
sassinating a man by carrying around deadly rumors 
concerning him. You are stabbing him behind his 
back. You say that you do not know tiat these rumors 
are true; and yet you are spreading them! 

A man is not discharged from obligation in this mat- 
ter when he simply bolds his tongue. A true friend is 
a friend in adversity. Every man is bound to instantly 
tread under foot every vile thing in behalf of a friend. 
And there is no place where a man is so helpless as in- 
side of you—in the chamber of your judgment. When 
you form an opinion of your fellow man you sit as a 
magistrate, and judge him in the silence of your thought. 
In the secrecy of your heart you bring bim up, and look 
him over, and bear cuarges against him, and listen to 
reports concerning him that come flying through the 
imagination, and form an opinion of him, and he is 
utterly helpless. He does not know what is going on 
in you, and he is at the mercy of your judgment. There 
is no place where a man needs so much honor and true 
manliness as in his thoughts of his fellow men; because 
there is no place where a man is so liable to be slain 
without anybody’s knowing it, and without his being 
able to defend himself by explanations or otherwise, as 
in the silence of your inward thoughts and judgments. 
If there is any place where you are bound to be just, 
where you ought to tremble lest you be unjust, it is in 
the opinions which you form of your fellow men, and 
which, though you may cover them over and hide them 
here, will come out like thunder-cracks in that great day 
when the thoughts of men shall be revealed by God. 

There is a very solemn duty in this matter which 
ought to rest upon every man. No matter what others 
think or do. ‘* What is that to thee?” Thou art bolden 
to the moral Jaw of thine own nature, and to the law of 
honor which God has planted in men, and which noth- 
ing can change. 

Some men, if you approach them with fraternal 
kindoess, and bring before them their destiny and re- 
spons.b.hty, reply, ‘* Well, these things are more or less 
subject to doubt. They may be true or they may not 





be true. As tothe Bible, I do not know whether to be- 
lieve it or not. I was brought up to believe it; but 
since then I have heard men discuss it, and I do not 
know whether or not it is true.” 

Bless your heart! your duty toward God does not de- 
pend on the Bible’s being true. You might si k tbat 
book to the bottom of the sea, and your obligation 
would be the same. 

A man who is sick may reject one system of medival 
practice and another; he may bid farewell to one doct r 
and another; but the necessity of his getting well re- 
mains. And when a man is struggling up from the 
lowest conditions of life, from animalism and its tempta- 
tions, and is seeking after a pure spiritual life, bis duty 
does not depend on the fact that he belongs to this or 
that church or creed. Many men say that they think 
they ought to be religious but that their min¢ls are per- 
plexed about doctrines and ceremonies. They say that 
these things are discussed on every hand, and that one 
set of people who are apparently honest hold this view, 
while another set that are apparently honest hold that 
view, so that it is hard to decide as to which is right 
and which is wrong. And this is certainly true. The 
Arminian holds one system of theology, the Calvinist 
holds another system, and the super-high Calvinist 
holds another system, so that you can go through dif- 
ferent sections of belief which are characterized by 
different degrees of intensity, just as you can go through 
different strata of the atmosphere which are character- 
ized by different degrees of density, and which are 
thinner and thinner as you go up until you touch the 
stars, for what I know; but want of agreement between 
sects as to systems and doctrines and ceremonies does 
not affect the responsibility of men to reverence, love 
and obey God. That responsibility remains no matter 
what theology is or what it is not to you. *‘ Follow 
thou me,” says the voice of Conscience and the voice of 
Truth. 

God is; duty is; life and its relations are; death is 
coming; the future is opening; and the obligations 
that rest on a man are not made to pivot upon tbe 
changeable sands of human opinions and human phi- 
losophies. I do not care what Rome or Geneva says 
about organization; I do not care what Edinburgh or 
Princeton or Andover says about doctrines; in regard to 
the obligation of every man to be true to duty for both 
time and eternity, and to be 1n intimate personal com- 
munion with God, and to render him an homage of love 
—1in regard to this there is no variableness or shadow of 
turning. And this obligation is not confined to the 
Christian. The Mohammedan recognizes it. The 
Brahmin recognizes it. It is as broad as humanity. 
Before Moses wandered in the wilderness it was as 
true as it was after he bad made a record of it in his 
history. If other men feel bound to observe various 
rules and regulations as they exist in this church or in 
that, or if they feel justified in rejecting all rules and 
regulations that are prescribed by churches, what is it 
to you? Follow that which is right; follow the cause 
of God; follow God's laws, as they are written in your 
own beart. 

There are a multitude of men that stand over against 
the doors of the church admitting that there is truth in 
Christianity, but they say, ‘‘See how the wildfire of 
reviva) runs through the community, and how men are 
deceived by it! And see how men who claim to be 
Christians live! Men are apparently no better in the 
church than they are out of it.” I have heard men say, 
‘““The greatest wrongs that were ever done me were 
done by smooth-faced professors of religion.” I have 
heard men say, ‘‘If you were to see that man at the 
communion table, and then if you were to see him in 
Wall street, you would not know that it was the same 
man.” 

Well, what is that to you? Your fulfillment or non- 
fulfillment of your duty does not depend upon the ful- 
fillment by any other man of his duty. Every man in 
the church might be a hypocrite, and that would not 
release you from your responsibility of reverence and 
love and obedience to God, That responsibility does 
not depend upon how Christians act, but on your rela- 
tions to your Creator, which are unalterable by any- 
thing that anybody can do, no matter what the times 
and seasons are, 

You stand on your own ground. No man was ever 
born linked iu such a way with his fellow men as that 
his duty to fulfill his obligations depended upon their 
fulfilling their obligations. Every man is born alone, 
solitary, in life, with regard to certain obligativns. 
There are great fundamental elements of duty which 
are obligatory on every man; and they are deep, solemn 
and most important; and they are those which men do 
not often bring up before themselves, ‘‘I must be a 
true man;” ‘‘I must be a right-minded man;” ‘‘1 must 
be a pure and upright man;” ‘I must look at myself as 
a creature of time and eternity” —these are fundamental 
matters which men do not enough consider. 

I do not press these thoughts upon you to bring yeu 
into this church, or to push you into any church; but | 
earnestly bring them before you. I would bring then 
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before you even though it were in the sublime shadow 
or figure of the Saviour, who should look through the 
heart of every one of you, and know your individuali- 
ties, your sins, your crimes, your ignorance, your 
opaque stupidity, and all about you, and listen to your 
excuses and pleadings; and I would let his voice search 
you, as he said, ‘‘ What are all these things to you? 
Follow me.” The duty of every man to follow Christ 
remains unchanged, untouched, unmodified. 

My friends, we are living very fast. Like the drops 
of water that are perpetually plunging into the abyss 
below, our days are gliding on ; and to-day is to-morrow 
ere we are aware of it ; and to-morrow is its to-morrow. 
Our years are passing rapidly. And the hour is coming, 
to you, to me, to every one of us, in which, having lived 
in some sense alone, we are to die alone. No one can 
die with another to take hold of bis hand, as it were. 
Men cannot die in partnerships. Though a hundred 
men were slain at a single discharge every man would 
die alone as much as if one died in Asia, another in 
Africa, another in South America, another in India, ete. 
When you die you will go alone, solitary, through the 
dark wilderness. Your God wil: be the only companion 
of your soul in the hour of dying. And in view of the 
result to which that hour will bring you, there is this 
solemn thought; and it should be your solemn fore- 
thought : ‘‘ What to me were the heresies, the disagree- 
ments, the unbeliefs of other men? My obligations to 
myself and my God were absolute, and they were 
simple aud plain; have I followed them?” In the 
dying hour those things on which you have placed so 
much reliance will do nothing at all for you. They are 
illusory, they are deceitful ; and they will abandon you 
in that hour when you most need something to sustain 
you; and then you will recognize the truth which I 
urge upon you to-night. 

Every man must bear his own burden. Every man 
must stand in his own individuality. Every man is 
bound by everlasting obligations to truth, to honesty, 
to integrity among bis fellow men, and to reverence, 
love and obedience toward his God. Have you these? 
Have you cultivated them? Do you stand upon them? 
Wrapping them about you as garments, do you live in 
them? or, are you living notoriously for your own 
selfishness, aside from God in the world, without him, 
and without hope. 

I beseech of you, do not carry this insanity any 
further. Do not bow your head in darkness with this 
recreancy upon you. Wake up. Be men, Stand be- 
fore God, to-night, and lift up solemn hands of fidelity 
to obligation, and of promise, and say, ‘‘ Though all 
the world go wrong, I will go right. Though all the 
world forget duty, I will remember it. Though all the 
world disobey, I will strive to obey. I will love, and 
trust, and follow on to know the Lord.” 


WHO WILL COME TO SINGAPORE AS 
A MISSIONARY? 


'QMHE entrance to the Straits of Malacca, with Singapore, 

was in full view at daylight, Dec. 20th, as we looked 
from the deck of the iron screw steamship ‘‘ Pei-Ho,” of 
the French Mail Line. The diving Malay boys in their 
cockleshell canoes, who never fail to catch the shining 
silver or the brown copper coin that is sent into the water 
for them, were in glad acclaim to welcome us, as well as 
the venders of rarest shells with many varieties of parrots 
and birds of other species and equally rare plumage. 

The deep water required at low tide for ocean steamers 
gives a dock three miles from the city, with a ride in a na- 
tive four-wheeled carriage, rapidly drawn by a small pony 
over ahard road, beneath a variety of trees densely cov- 
ered with the foliage of a perpetual summer. Thoughtful 
and considerate Supt. Phillips, with his Indies born but 
most womanly wife and four playful children, gave us a 
hearty welcome to the Sailor’s Home, looking out upon the 
charming park that generously surrounds the Established 
Church Cathedral. The grounds, front and rear, are 
ample, and the commodious building is well named 
‘“‘Home.” $1 per day for ships’ officers, 50 to 70 cents for 
men, with room for the unfortunate and destitute not only 
in the building but in the hearts of the managing lay 
preacher and Christian worker, and mother of the children. 
And maternal affection, is not out of place to homeless 
sailors. 

A Chinese Mandarin from Ningpo, China, en route for 
the Paris Exposition is ship’s companion, and strangers 
are made welcome by the Home’s manager, who has been 
thirteen years at Singapore, and has a self-supporting in- 
stitution out of debt. A valued assistant is a maiden 
sister who kindly interprets for us, and answers our most 
numerous questions as we wander through the well kept 
grounds and botanical gardens. The former is owned by 
the one whose name it bears, and has his residence in and 
among the firs of tropical verdure, the betel nut, fan shap- 
ed and cocoanut palm, with its fruit in clusters gracefully 
depending, the bread fruit tree, so ornamental as well as 
useful, the pomelo, with its abounding large fruit of the 
orange species, the red and yellow orange, limes, lemons, 
jack fruit and golden bananas. Shrubs with waxlike 
leaves are trained to run among and fasten upon wire 
dogs, pigs, birds, fishes, natives and house boats, fans, urns 
and pagodas with trimming, and an insertion of glass 
eyes so as to afford close imitation, are fine illustration of 





tree training. Small lakes are well-nigh covered with the 
three feet diameter leaves of the mammoth pond lily, 
with the buds of the beautiful flowers just ready for open- 
ivg; another has ducks of several varieties, with crested 
crowns, crimson wings and velvety dress over their heads 
coming down to the bill that shines like ivory. A pair of 
jet black swans with bills and eyes of red, with their long 
necks, were sporting with ducks of no necks, while on the 
shore a pair of long-legged pelicans stood sleepily, the un- 
filled pouch hanging from beneath their long bills, the 
stupid fellows only regretfully moving from our path- 
way. Fr 

If finer drives under trees of deeper green and richer 
foliage over more perfect roads are to be found, it’s not in 
circuits half going toward sundown. A pouring rain in 
tropical big drops came down most copiously as we ascended 
the gentle slope of the approach to the first cage of ani- 
mals in the botanical gardens. The monkey, who has only 
to be taken from his native jungle and placed under wires, 
was sporting as only that man-imitator can; deer of sev- 
eral varieties, bears, wild cats, and leopards; birds of the 
ostrich species, with many kinds and varieties (large and 
small), of birds of plumage—notably among them one of 
the pheasant species, feathers of the richest and most deli- 
cate blue, wings tipped with brown, red toes, spotted legs 
and topknot, so long, graceful, and with feathers of such 
marvelously beautiful texture. An oil paper bamboo 
Chinese umbrella and a lady’s parasol protected us and 
the mandarin as we made a background of a willow 
hedge. 

In Cathedral Park a genuine many-trunked banyan tree 
has principal branches with firm roots fifteen feet apart, 
Of the 150,000 population, half are the almost ever-present 
Chinese, with the native Malay, copper colored, the men 
with no dress but a lom cloth, the women with skirts, and 
rings in their noses and all around the rim of the ears, 
Klings (originating from India) and Borneo people. The 
city is well supplied with excellent and health-giving water. 
Something of the city government can be inferred from the 
fact of their introducing a ‘‘ contagious diseases act,” five 
years ago, which has reduced fully one-third the number 
living in open sin, introducing and paying the entire ex- 
pense of an efficient and well officered Lock hospital. 
Philanthropists and Christians in writing for or against a 
contagious diseases act have what are known as Christian, 
or certainly nominally Christian lands in view, and not 
heathen lands, like the Malay Archipelago, China, Japan, 
Africa or South America. An hour with Superintendent 
Wheatley of the Lock Hospital is a never-to-be-forgotten 
memory. At Stockholm, in the Prison Congress of next 
summer, he is one of the men to be heard from. Rev. Mr. 
Young has been for the past three years engaged in the 
work that the Rev. Mr. Keesburgh, by heart disease, sud- 
denly laid down. The latter for many years sustained 
himself in large part by printing, and was a most useful 
man. 

The Cathedral (High Church) is in full force. A Scotch 

’ev. Mr. Aitken, ministering to a Scotch congregation, we 
had not time to visit; also a small Church of England 
effort; and the Superintendent of the Sailor’s Home with 
his lay associates maintains a chapel Sabbath night service, 
with more or less Bible readings and kindred efforts, in the 
spacious and well appointed chapel of the Home, within 
the building; the first named chapel is several blocks re- 
mote from the Home. 

Singapore is a British dependency, and being about 
midway of the 3,500 miles between Hong Kong and Ceylon 
is a most important commercial center. I should say more 
sailing vessels were anchored in the offing than in Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, and Yokohama, from whence we have 
just come. It is but 100 miles north of the equator, and 
those who have been on the ground fifteen to twenty years 
say it is very healthful for the tropics. 

Perhaps 1,500 foreigners, more Scotch than English, and 
more French and German and Spanish than both. We had 
occasion to visit four hotels, one German, two French, one 
English. The esplanade is one of the very finest. ‘The 
Daily Singapore Times” is a readable sheet, filling well the 
place of a daily paper. The Mission Boards, with more 
demands for men and money than they can fill, can- 
not supply Singapore. Rev. Mr. Young, past three 
score, with thirty years in this Malay Archipelago, evi- 
dently feels his age and the long strain of an enervating 
climate. He followed us to the door, and, with an impor- 
tunity most importunate, begged us to present Singapore’s 
wants. I was so impressed I could scarcely sleep, and 
this morning have written. Does any one ask, How 
shall I be supported? The Inland Mission of China, with 
more than one-fifth as many missionaries in China as all 
the other boards combined, ask no money of any man, 
but, like Geo. Muller, keep their work wisely and most 
Christianly before the people. A skilled, patient, trusting, 
hard-working, self-forgetting, Christ-honoring man and 
his wife are as certain of support in Singapore as it is cer- 
tain that Christ said, ‘‘ Ask and ye shall receive, seek and 
ye shall find.” I was in Ceylon Christmas Day with half 
the circuit complete, and in 14 large cities and many small 
places in Japan and China we have seen no place where 
there is such a demand and such a promise of abounding 
harvest from small investment. We failed to say a Chinese 
mmissionary is doing excellent work, sustaining a chapel 
with regular Sabbath services and keeping the cheerful 
and attractive room open each week-day night. Our visit 
to him, his presence and self-forgetfulness, with the bright- 
ness of the surroundings, showed most clearly that his 
heart is in his work. 

Rev. Mr. Young, or Supt. Phillips (Sailor’s Home), Singa- 
pore Straits Settlement, will answer any questions desired. 


FRENCH Matt §. Sup “ Per-Ho,”) 4 4. BURNELL. 
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| Fact any Bamor, 








—Mrs. Scott Siddons is in Tasmania, and the papers on 
this side of the world seize the opportunity to say that she 
is losing her beauty. 

—Mr. Montgomery Blair, it seems, disbelieves in the 
President’s right to his title, but is willing to avail himself 
of the Presidential signature to the appointment of a friend 
to office. 

—Sitting Bull wants to know what kind of a peace the 
‘*Great Father” wants to make, and General Miles replies 
that he means a peace that will end all trouble between 
the whites and the Indians. 

—The ‘‘ Congregationalist ” keeps ‘‘ coming together ”’ in 
spite of itself. Here we find it addressing a Universalist 
paper as “ brother,” which it is of course out of all order for 
a truly orthodox paper to do. 

—When you put your pen-holder behind your ear be sure 
that you have the pen tothe front. Ideas of great pro- 
fundity are sometimes banished hopelessly from the mind 
by failing to observe this rule. 

—What could have been the matter with that house in 
Taunton, Mass., in which S. Angier Chace and George T. 
Hathaway of present Fall River notoriety were both born, 
one in 1821, and the other in 1844? Was it possessed? 

—A fine old violin, which Ole Bull says is “‘an un- 
doubted Stradivarius,” has turned up in Warren, Mass. It 
found rest there nearly a hundred years ago by purchase 
from an Italian sailor. The owner, a Mr. Barns, has re- 
fused a very large price for it. 

—It is not uncommon to place one’s pen momentarily 
between the lips, but this isa very poor plan; for when you 
inadvertently attempt to answer a question the effect of 
Sir Isaac Newton’s law is instantaneous, and disastrous to 
the adjacent linen of collar, bosom, or cuffs. 

—‘‘ Pat the Avenger,” who is said to have admitted hav- 
ing killed several militiamen during the riots last summer, 
has been acquitted. There is another indictment against 
him, but that will probably be out of the way in time for 
him to take part in any little unpleasantnesses that may 
arise during the coming season. 

—Do not lay your pen down on the desk with the point 
projecting over the edge, for the Professor is sure to come 
in from the Young Folk’s department and put his hand 
upon it, or else a young lady with a poem on spring will 
enter and brush her skirt against it. Either of these 
occurrences is embarrassing to Fact and Rumor. 

—As a specimen of the kind of oratory that is just now 
popular in England we may quote the following: “If the 
Duke of Edinburgh were to shoot his father-in-law now he 
would be handed down to posterity in infamy; but if war 
were declared and the Duke shot the Czar he would receive 
a vote of thanks, proposed by Lord Beaconsfield, seconded 
by Lord Granville, and supported by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 

—The April number of the ‘‘ Orpheus ” (King’s Journal 
of Music, 27 Park Place, N. Y.,) contains fourteen pages, of 
excellent music for piano and organ, both instrumental 
and vocal, and several pages of interesting reading matter. 
Each number of this magazine contains music worth 
more than the amount of its annual subscription, and is 
excellent in every respect. 

—Chief Justice Daly decides that in the absence of fraud 
or intent to deceive the public a person may use his own 
name as a title to a publication, though some one else may 
have given it a peculiar value. This would seem obvious, 
but the suit arose because a son of Frank Leslie was making 
use of his name in the title of a publication, to the alleged 
prejudice of his father’s assignees. 

—The first recorded instance of an encounter between a 
rhinoceros and a locomotive took place at Pittsburg last 
week, when three cages of animals were upset and 
the rhino undertook to serve the engine as he does 
the elephant of his native jungle. He tore a bar from 
the “Pilot,” but not liking the temperature turned his 
attention to a freight car which he would shortly have 
reduced to kindling wood if his keeper had not arrived. 


—The annual meeting of the Society of the Army of the 
Potomac will take place at Springfield, Mass., on June 5th. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is the orator, and R. H. Stod- 
dard, Esq., of this city, the poet of the occasion. The 
President and several members of his Cabinet, Generals 
Sherman, Sheridan, Burnside and other prominent officers 
will be present. The citizens of Springfield have appointed 
a committee of one hundred to make the necessary prepa- 
rations. 


—No single item of current gossip has had a better run 
than the one about Mr. William Cullen Bryant’s physical 
activity. We cheerfully pass it along, with congratulations 
to the veteran editor and poet who at eighty years of age 
scorns the elevator and climbs the eleven flights of stairs 
that lead from the street to the sanctum. If Fact and 
Rumor had as little regard for truth as some of his con- 
temporaries he would add that Mr. Bryant does it two 
steps at a time. 

—A Balloon Battering Train with Telephonic attachment 
will be hereafter part of the outfit of an attacking force. 
The balloon carries up an aeronaut with an assortment of 
light explosives, a long blue-fish line and a telephone. By 
remarking “‘ haul in,” ‘ pay out,” etc., to the operators at 
the other end of the wire he can so place himself that it 
will be easy to drop crackers, double-headers and other 
material of like nature into the very midst of the belea- 
guered garrison. Fortresses wil] now have to be covered 
with steel domes, and long-range rifles will be kept in stock 
for the purpose of puncturing inquisitive balloons. 
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Financial, 


From Monday, April 29, to Saturday, 
May 4. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday. estar. a 








Apr. 29. ay. 1. 
Gold (highest)...... = - cocccce MOO xs cocccces BOO 0% 
Lega) Tenders...... 99.62 ...... oe 9B.62 ...ccc0e 99.6 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 
6s, 1881, r...... cvccees MOEN wcccccce MOTH cccccce, 1M 
GB. IBBL. C....0-. cece LOUTH cccccee LOTS wecceeee 107 6 
6s, 5-208, 1865. n. ir. 5 cecceses SEE 
68, 5-208, 1865. n. 1.¢.. 








5s. funded 


4s. registered. 1907. 
48. coupon, 1907..... 
6s, currency, r..... 


Bids for State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s, 1883.... 43%! Han. &&t. Jo.’87..... 102 


Alabama 5s, 1886.... 4354) N.Y. tis,G.R., "87.... 113 
Alabama 88, 1886.... reed se tas L.. 0 - 










do 68,L.C.’89A.40 40 
do 78 of ’88.. 36 


Ark. 6s, funded..... C. 
Ark.7s.L.R. &F.S.is. 4 v.C.K 

rk. 78,M. & R 4 of.J 
A.78,L.R.P.B.4N.O. 4 Of. A.. 
Ark.7s,M.O.4R.R. 4 F.A., 66 9% 
Ark. 7s, Ark.cCen.R. 4 F.A., ’6 8 
Connecticut 6s..... . 108 n.b. 8 
Georgia ts........+.+ 100% n.b., A.& 8 
Ga.7s, new bonds. 108 8.T., c. 2 
Ga. 7s, indorsed.... 108 > Beovese 2 
Ga. 78, g01d bonds.. 107 do S60. = 
Ill. coup. 6s, 1879.... 10144; Ohio 68, on ccccece ons 5 
Ill. War Loan....... irs Ohio 6s, '86. ........ 108 
BV. GD .crccccccccccce 101%! Rhode Island 6s8.... 115 
Louisiana — i csteide 56 ) South Carolina tis.. 43 
La. new ponds..... 56 | do o-&5. 30 
La:ée. new El'g Dit. 56 | do A.£0. 30 
La. 7s, Penitentiary 56 do se, F.A.'6.. 3 
La. 6s, Levee Bds. 5 do 6a, Ee: ‘803.43 40 

| 








. 88, 1910........-+- =- do Non- fund, bds. 2 
La. 78, Consol 76%| Tennessee 68.0ld... 39 

. 78, Small Bas 74 | do =~» coecccces 36% 
Mich. 4s, 1878- 101%} do N.8.... 3559 
Mich. 68. | 103 | Virginia és: ‘old.2-2. 2 
Mich. 7s, 1899 — | ) 68, n.d. - 27 
Mo. 68. due in i878... 1C1% = 6s. n.b., 67..... 27 
Mo. 6s, due '82 or a W2 | do 6s, consol. b... 12% 
Mo. 6s, due in 1886. 103 | do ex.mat.coup.. 61% 


Mo. ts. due in 1887. 103%) do 68,con.2d 8... 32% 





Mo. 68, due in (888.. 103%; do 6s.deferredb. 4 
Mo. ts, due 89 or 90 104 | D.C. 3.658, 1924....... — 
Mo. 68, A. or U.d.’92 105 | D.C. small bds......0 = 
Fdg. bs. due '94-95.. — D.C. reg. bds.......- - 
Han.&St. Jo. due 86 102 | 
xchange.— 
sussten - 6) days. 3 davs. 


London prime pankers, 4.855 @4.86 4.88@4.884¢ 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending May 4, 1878. 

Butter.— Receipts for the week were 18,690 pkgs. 
Exports, 3,349 pkgs. Prices are 3@5c. lower. This 
early made spring stock will not carry and holders 
are compelled to take bids as offered and clear the 
arrivals. Grass is reported splendid, and the local 
make in New England and New Jersey lessens all 
the near-by demand materially. There were sales 
to exporters of fresh creamery make up to about 
800 pkgs. at 20c. Ladle packed Western factory but- 
ter sells at M@l6c. Fine milled factory sells at 12@ 
13c., but if carried over unsold loses value rapidly. 
Old butter seems to increase in amount of offer- 
ings. We hear of one parcel of 600 pkgs. poor 
quality offered at 5c., and there are hundreds of 
pkgs. offered at 6@8c. without takers, and there 
seems to be no bottom at all to this old butter mar 
ket. The outlook for the coming season seems to 
be toward twenty year ago prices, and oleomarga- 
rine may ‘find butter giving it a severe rub in the 
matter of price. We quote: Finest sour cream 
creamery, 22c.; do. sweet cream creamery, 20c.; 
do. ladle packed Western, 14@l6c.; do. milled fac- 
tory, 12@l3c.; common grass and old butter, 5@8c. 
white hay make or streaked butter, 6@12c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 21,045 
boxes. Exports, 23,291 boxes. The market is lower 
and buyers are run after for bids. 12% has been 
made for special fancy white cheese early in the 
week, but at the close 12 is only named asa possi- 
ble top, and 11@11 Kc. buys very desirable factories. 
The make is running quite largely in excess of 
same time last year, and buyers are expecting to 
see prices scale down all the way to midsummer 
markets. State factory. fine to fancy, 11%@l2c.; 
half skimmed, 7@9c.; State factory, good to prime, 
10@1lc.; skimmed, 4@6c. 

Eggs were advanced lc. per doz. over last week, 
and sold well. Fresh eggs,per doz., 114@12c. 

Beans.—We quote: Marrows, per bush., $1.60@ 
1.85 ; mediums, prime, $1.65@1.70. 

Beeswax is worth, for pure wax, 27@27c. 


Dried Apples were in better demand for sliced 
at 6@6c.; quarters were dull at 5@5c. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 

We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 

make Butter. Address letters and mark packages 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 

50 Best Mixed Cards, with name. in case, loc.. or 2% 
no 2 alike, Wc, Outfit Ie, Dew «& . Briston. Ct. 


25 El egant Cards, no two siike. with name, 
@) We. post-paid. GEO. 1. REED. Nassau. N. Y 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 
NEw YORK, January 23d, 1878. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 

the Company, submit the following State- 

ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 





DOR, Tip tenccccccocecnccsccceses.cscseccccocs $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
ist January. 1877........ pencsameni . 2,040,362 61 








Total amount of Marine Premiums... .'$6.751,028 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to 3lst December, 1877..... + #4, 02, 331 8 
Losses paid during the same —~— 
BBOG se cccccsceccccucccsoccce $2,566 | 890 27 
Returns of Pre- —_—-—-——— 
miums and Ex- 
PCENSES .......... $947,923 86 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,565,958 
as secured by Stocks, and other- 

w 


icidtinceneds: occasiadesesgeetccseegsee ce 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, catimated Ot... ..... ..cccreee cscs 617,436 01 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,704,306 65 
CREE TP GNI esc. cocccccveccscccscccesecs 255,364 02 


Total Amount of Assets............. $14,366,351 06 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profita will be paid to the hoiders thereof 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal! representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. (he certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for goid pre 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is ieclared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 
tiBy order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTHES: 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Ww.H.H. onan, AD@LPH LEMOYNE, 
LEwIs CUR Rost. B. MINTURK, 
CHAKLES i. RUSSELL, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES Low, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L. STUART, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. De& FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEKEY 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JOSIAH O. Low, HORACE GRAY 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

C. A. HAND WILLIAM H. Foae, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. PETER V. KING. 
WILLIAM H. WE THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 3d Vice Pres’t. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance erry 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Statement, dan. ist, 1878. 
Cash © apita Dc chicceletnchscasbeotiataaes <sdes 
Re-Insurance Fund.,...... aie 
Outstanding Liabilities,. ° 
Sp ER cdrktbebbadosadbothescsscee ease 


J.D. JON 
CHARLES. ‘DENNIS, 











Total Assets,. - . $1,621, 698, 
Benj. s. Ww alcott, P ra 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres't. & Sec’y. 


APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


MINERAL WATER 


The Queen of Table Waters. 
HICHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DR, re MILNER FOTHERGILL, London, 
be Exquisite Appoliinaris; A Delicious 


aeamens. 
PROF. J. A. WANE LY N, St. George's 
Hosp., Londo * Highly ictecvescent. 


Wholesome, and Sbeotutely Pure; superior to 
all others.” 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS., ™“ Absolutely 

* pure and wholesome; superior. to all for daily 
use ; free from all the objections urged against 
Croton and artificially-aerated waters.’ 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the 
Herts. Medical Society, etc. “Superior 
to Vichy and Vals.’ 

PETER sey IRE, F.L.S., Chemist to the 

ueen, i0th Kdition of Companion to the 
British *Pharmacopeia. “ Exhilarating ; Good 
for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of Appetite.” 

C. MacNAMARA, F.R.C.S., C.S8.1., Sur- 
geon to Westminster Hosp., London. 
“More W holesome and Refreshing than Soda 
or Seltzer Water 

HERMAN W EBER, M.D., F,R.C.P., Phys- 
ician to e German Hosp., London. 
“Of great valae in lithic acia diathesis, in 
catarrh of the bladder, and of the respiratory 
organs; agreeable and useful. 


FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
41 & 43 Warren St. New York. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, 
AND DRUGGISTS, 
Every genuine bottie bears the YELLOW Jabel 


is Over, but the slaughter of 
bigh prices continues. By 
wonderful improvements, ine 


genious inventions, and perfectea systems, we 
can now produ 


at acent sroPianos for $190 
Beautiful $250 Organs for $75 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years 


Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co., 
47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N., Y. 





DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EASTLAKE AND QUEEN ANNE 
PARLOR, OFFICE, 
LIBRARY, CHAMBER, 
DINING-ROOM 


FUBRNIiTU RE, 
Cornices, Lambrequins, Bedding, &c. 


47 & 49 WEST FOURTEENTH ST., N.Y 


who will cut this out and ACENTS WANTED in every City 
send to us with 50 cts., T 
willreceive The Young and Town to sell 


me L'OTER. 


errr re an 8 page, 82 column 
monthly for young and old, and 50 fine mixed 
Takes out a Grease Spot, Paint or Stains from 


visiting cards in a nice card case. No amateur 
paper ; established 3 years. P.O. stamps taken. 
Sample copy, 3c. Young Folks’ World, 20 
Line oln § street, Boston, | Mass. 

— your Clothes, Silks, Woolens, Cashmerea, etc., 
instantly, leaving no Stain, Smell, nor 
injuring the most delicate fabrie 
that water will not spot. 


Pat. Dec, 15, 1874. 














TEXAS 


Price 25 cents. 
Large profits can be made by active men and 


a ie women. Send for Circular and prices 
Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St, 
Are you thinking of going to Texas 
Do you want reliable inf: — ation in Address 
regard to the Lone Star State’ Sub LOTE ’ N nl . NG © 
scribe for the FORT We RTH. DEM- RB MANUFACTURING CO., 
OCRAT. Brick Pomeroy, in his Lock Bow 3395, 


“Big Trip,” says," it bas the repu- 
tation of being the most lively and 
industrious of all the papers in the 
State.”” Subscription price, 1 year, 
$2.00; six months, $1.00 Bead 10 
cents for ae copy with Texas 

sepete ment | n the 

ddress, DEMOCRAT, 


New York City. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
World. 


32 678 C th, SF Books at your price 


Worth, Texas. | 75.872 Meanie ent Books at our price. 
—_ oe, Dome 10:2,74'°2 Bibles and Prayer Bo ks at any 
price. Catalogue « Z fie tic yn free. LEGGAT BROS., 

3 Beekman St., opp. New Post Office, New York. 





BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENT. 


THOMPSON, GROCER, | ESTABLISHED 1839. 
21 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN’ 5, 5. sTEWART. iL. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


oy AMS, __ CARPErINGS, cit cots, 


semaine inmeae: and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


WHITTAKER’S ST. LOUIS. 
ART 


DAVIS’s CINCINNATI. 







A fine stock of the above and other celebrated y €RS @ \ 
brands at prices lower than have been known tor CY % fa) \ 
years, j oe 

NEW PROCESS FLOUR, {| 
All the choicest Brands at Reduced Prices. i 


And a general assortment of GROCERLES. \ 


1878 SPRING MODES. 1878 


MME, A. BENTLEY, 428 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, baving received her Spring Importation 
ot BONNETS AND HATS, especially adapted in 4 
Shapes, Novelty ot Designs and Elegant Materials ‘ TE ‘ * % « 
for fine City trade. is now prepared to exhibit the AX . INST ERS, $1 75 —_ 53.00. 
same, with a Choice Selection o° Flowers, TOQUETTES, 81.75 to $3.50. 
Feathers, French Chips & English Straws WILTONS, §%2.00 to $3.25. 
to the Ladies of Brooklyn. VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
oT BODY BRUSSELS, $1.25 to $2.00, 

M. E. ‘DOTY, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 90c. to 1.20. 
213 Fulton Street. near C eaeeee Brooklyn. Th ’ ‘ 
ee : ree-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, a : BS) 
A large assortment of Spring Goods just received. OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, &c. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. ~o Wan) jpne eo ine 
Shirts re- bosomed, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- L € = urtains, Lambre quins, 
dried same as new. RNICKES, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
WINDOW. SHADEs, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET. BROOKLYN, 








LY INN BRE Carri 
lh 







inge Makers. FACTORY 
47, 49. Blena : Ban ; yp hag eS 28x 
and 290 FLATBUSH AV., ne ~ tun Brooktivyn. 

Where we keep on hand an bleh of ec 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and 81x se: 


rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies a es es 0 oes 
and depot wagons, both new and second-h-«nd. bad 
We uaiso apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both a 

E. D. BURT & CO., 


new and already in use. 
OVINGTON “BROTHERS. No. 287 Fulton Street, 


Fine China and Glas< Goods, Majolica, Have Completed their Assortment of 
Wedgwood one Fayence Ware. tine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., C suntennial 














Ladies’, Gentlemen's, Misses’ & Children’s 


7 Y *% Y me 
“INE SHOES 
I ’ 4 k ” Ak 
SUITED FOR SPRING WEAR, 
and invite the public to examine them before pur- 
chasing elsewhere; we bavea full assortment of 


- 66 1h = ~ 
CARDEN HOSE,’ id MATE KAT AND Ne IW EST SHAP ES OF PAT- 


FERNS AND LASTS 
Life Preservers, Bathing Caps, Rubber We are confident that no better assortment or 
Goods, of every description. 


COODYEAR’ Ss, LOWER PRICES 


can be found in Brooklyn or New York. 
211 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. P.O. Box 28 
Call or send tor 52-page Lilustrated “Manual. 
RUBBER GOODS REPAIRED. 











|E. D, BURT & CO., 287 Fulton St. 


HAIR GOODS, WIGS, &c. 


CAMERON'S OLD ESTABLISHWENT., 

No. 327 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 

Our Real Hair Lace Waves, Coquets, and Bonitons have been pronounces the gems of art. 
Ladies wishing a superior class of goods should examine our Large Stock of Long H air Swite x 


at much reduced prices. Invisible Hair Nets made expressly forthis house. Roebares Aur e, 
to give hair a beautiful golden color. Country Orders accurately matched and punctuaily attended to 


ROYAL Powoer 


. Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, full weight, uniform and wholesome. It goes further 
and makes better rolls. biscuit, corn-bread, muffins, cakes, &c., than any other prepared. 

It is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received the strongest Com 
mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement of 
the leading Chemists of the Country. 


















It is peerless and unapproachable in quality, and any family who once uses t will not 
without it. All Grocers sell it. 
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UTILITY AND.COMFORT OF KEROSENE 
COOK STOVES. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 

rMHIS cooking apparatus is talked about a good 

deal of late, and explanations and endorsements 
are much sought after. At present, not being situ- 
ated so that we can make a personal trial of one of 
these stoves, we can furnish only such information 
as we gather from consultation with those who have 
used them and whose opinion we value highly. A 
few questions were answered a short time ago, but ; 
since, having learned other facts, we take pleasure in 
laying them before our readers. 

Slight drawbacks have been spoken of, supposed to 
detract somewhat from the comfort anticipated in 
the use of these stoves; but, by explanations from 
the proprietors and manufacturers, we judge that a 
few simple rules, gained by application to the proper 
authorities, will easily remove all such difficulties, 
and information thus obtained is much better under- 
stood and the knowledge more permanent if one 
applies at once to the factory or store where the 
stove was purchased, when any doubts arise, and sees 
how the work is done, while at the same time receiv- 
ing the verbal explanation. 

Nothing fixes a lesson so indelibly as this mode of 
teaching. The pupil has the advantage of seeing as 
well as hearing. A slide is moved, and the expound- 
er says, ‘‘By pulling this out you will secure such 
and such effects; by pushing it in you get just the 
reverse.” ‘*Turn this screw down. Don’t you see, 
it decreases the flame, and consequently the heat? 
Now turn it up and you increase both.’’ ‘“ Keep this 
reservoir inside full of water as well as the outside 
one—this way—and you will have no smoke, and no 
gas or smell can escape into the room.’’ And so on, 
till all the simple machinery has been handled before 
your eyes, as well as the definite rules given and 
the reasons lor them. You will find little or no 
trouble in keeping this double lesson ever before your 
mind. This is so evident that it is surprising that it 
is not invariably acted upon in all mechanical pur- 
chases. 

*A young housekeeper” sends us her experience 
with a ‘“‘kerosene cooking stove,’’ from which we 
select a few extracts, as encouragement to those who 
are hesitating as to the advantages of this belp to | 
housekeepers. She says their ‘‘ dining room is on 
the north side of the house, as well protected from 
sun and beat in summer as a room could be, but 
enough heat from the adjoining kitchen will enter to 
detract largely from the enjoyment of the noonday 
meal. But when my husband brought home a ‘ ker- 
osene cooking base,’ with a movable oven, I had 
very little faith in its efficiency. The first trial, 
however, was a success and now I would not be 
without it for any sum. 

‘The success of the first ‘base’ or stove led to the 
buying a second, so that the oven could be placed on 
one, and the other used for boiling, broiling or other 
work while the baking was going on.’’ When washb- 
ing, it being necessary to heat water or boil the 
clothes, both stoves or lamps are set together, and the 
clothes boiler placed over them. 

“There is a movable slide put midway the oven, 
like those iu a stove, and a narrow chamber running 
under the bottom and round the sides and top, 
through which the heat from the lamp beneath passes 
and escapes at last by an opening at the top.”’ Extra 
care and attention are needed in the use of these 
stoves until familiar with the management, and then 
the labor is very simple. 

**Ours is a very small stove, but I can bake two 
large loaves of bread at onetime. It requires about 
one and a quarter hours to bake them. Meat, fish, 
vegetables, pies and cake are nicely baked, but ar- 
ticles requiring a steady, continuous heat bake even 
better. Each ‘ base’ or ‘lamp holds a quart of kero- 
sene, and if needed will burn in full flame eight hours. 
Both the cheapest grade and the best kind of oils 
burn equally well, but I have used the best. The 
ironing fixtures for heating the flat irons operate 
perfectly. 

“One important item is that there need be no odor 
from the oil in the room or taste of it in the food. An 
open shed or small room with windows is desirable, 
for, as in all unventilated rooms, every form of 
heater will make the air oppressive if the room 
is kept closed, or is not well aired. When not in 
use this apparatus can be easily taken out ipto 
a shed, or set under the kitchen table, or put 
quite out of the way anywhere. No kindlings are 
required. No ashes to be cleared out or sifted. After 
the lamp is filled and trimmed like an ordinary lamp, 
only a match is needed to start the cook stove into 
tull operation. One, two, three or four flames may 
be hsed at once if needed, and when the work is done 
can be instantly extinguished, quite unlike a range 
or coal stove, When the half-consumed contents con- 
tinue to smoulder and heat the room as well as waste 
the fuel. Not only with this apparatus can we be re- 
lieved from the odors of cooking but largely from 
flies.” 

By a little forethought and good management as | 
many articles as are needed can be cooked in the! 
iurgest size of these kerosene stoves as easily as in a 











common stove or range. 
the smaller size, and therefore we think the largest in 
the end the best economy, as the flame can be regu- 
lated at pleasure. 

These stoves ought, and must, we imagine, soon 
come into general use, certainly for summer use. They 
relieve housekeepers from the oppressive heat of coal 
or wood stoves, are an immense saving in fuel, leave 
no bad odors about the house. can be extinguished at 
will, leaving no fuel to burn out needlessly, and insure 
a cool kitchen. Or if needed, may be used not as 
cook stove, but for heating or warming a room. First, 
through the inventor or manufacturer, become per- 
fectly familiar with the management of these kerosene 
or oil stoves, and there will be no more discouraging 
mistakes. No doubt, as with all valuable inventions, 
we shall find some improvement in them every year, 


} which will so simplify the work to be done with these 
| stoves that they will require no more skill than is 


necessary to filland care fora common lamp. They 
really require very little more even now, when thor- 
oughly understood. 

From the lady who has given us much information 


| about the oil stoves we also received some valuable 





RECEIPTS, 
most of which we have often tried, and can vouch for 
their being both excellent and economical: 

CORNED BEEF. 

Select a nice piece of fresh beef, rub over it sufficient 
salt to “corn” it, but not to make it very salt. Let it 
stand two or three days, judging of the time by size 
of the meat. Then wash thoroughly in cold water, 
and putting in the pot, cover with cold water and 
boil gently till quite tender. Add such vegetables as 
are desired, like the old time-honored ‘boil dish.” 
Judge of the quantity of vegetables by the strength of 
flavor desired in the soup to be made from the water 
in which the whole is boiled. When done, dish beef 
and vegetables, and serve hot. 


CORN BEEF SOUP. 

When the liquor in which the beef and vegetables 
were boiled is cold remove all the grease that has risen 
and hardened on top, and add tomatoes and tomato 
ketchup and boil half an hour—thus making an ex- 
cellent tomato soup; or add to it rice, or sage, or pearl 
barley, or turn it into a vegetable soup by boiling in 
the liquor any vegetables that are fancied. Several 
varieties of soups may have this ‘‘ stock” for a basis, 
and be agreeable and nutritious. 

BAKED BEANS. 

Soak a pint and a half of dried beans over night. In 
the morning pour off the water, cover with fresh 
water and boil till they crack open, or are tender. 
Then put them with the water in which they were 
boiled into a deep earthen dish, adding a little salt, 
and if agreeable a tablespoonful of molasses. Put on 
top of the dish one half pound of fat and lean pork, 
which should be scored or gashed ucross the rind. 
Bake four hours, and longer if convenient. It will 
be better for it, only bake slowly. Keep nearly cov- 
ered with water till two-thirds done, then allow it to 
dry away. 

BAKED INDIAN PUDDING. 

Scald three pints of fresh milk, into which, when 
hot, stir gradually one pint of sifted Indian meal. 
Don’t let it lump when stirred in; add one teacup 
molasses, ginger and salt to suit the taste, and a little 


| chopped suet if desired. Bake moderately from six to 


eight hours. If the meal inclines to settle when it 
begins to bake stir it up from the bottom a few times. 
If mixed just right it will not settle. When done it 
should he of a deep reddish color. 


STEAMED APPLE PUDDING. 


Sift with one pint of flour one teaspoonful cream 
tartar, rub in two tablespoonsful of butter—scant; 
dissolve half teaspoonful soda in cold muk, and stir 
into the flour, adding enough more milk to make the 
dough too soft toroll. Spread one half of the dough 
with a spoon over the bottom and press it up the 
sides of a somewhat shallow dish or pan. Pare and 
slice three or four large fine-flavored tart apples, and 
spread them over the dough. If the apples are very 
acid a little extra soda will insure greater lightness. 
Cover all with the remaining dough. 

Berry puddings are excellent made in same way, 
only stir the berries into the dough. Steam till fruit 
and dough are done. To be eaten with any sauce that 
is liked. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—Can you tell me if there is any place where I can 
obtain dried beef unsmoked? My family don’t liked it smoked, 
and Iam not situated so that I could attempt to dry it my- 
self, though I am sure I have heard that it is so prepared for 
sale. 

Answer.—We know of but one place. Carlos L. 
Smnith, Main street, Montpelier, Vermont, did have 
such an establishment eighteen months ago, and in 
all probability Vermont sugar-cured dried beef, un- 
smoked, can be obtained there still. It was adver- 
tised as ‘‘a specialty,” and we found it exceedingly 
nice. . 

Question.—_How are the “rice cups” 
often sees as fancy dishes at hotels? 

Answer.—* Dora’s Housekeeping,” by the author of 
“Six Little Cooks,” gives the following receipt which 
is very good: Boil rive in milk till asmooth jelly, 


made that one 


' 
The one spoken of above is 





then press into teacups or molds and when cold turn 
out on a flat dish. In the top of each mold make a 
round hole and fill with jelly or preserves. Salt the 
rice just before it is done, and if you wish it richer 
add cream or boiled custard. 

Question.—I do not like the “‘ dessicated codfish.” 
not retain the flavor of the fish. 
up? 

Answer.—Yes. We spoke a few weeks since of 
Beardsley’s shredded codfish (Beardsley & Sons, 179 
West street, New York city) and gave receipts for its 
preparation in various forms. This also answers the 
housekeeper who writes to know where “shredded 
codfish can be obtained.” 


Our Poung Folks. 


THE 
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Is there any other form put 











STORY OF JETTY. 
By ‘“ MARGARET.” 

ETTY wasa rat; and sucha funny, comical little 
Y black fellow, with restless, bright eyes, and a long 
tail—and whiskers! Jetty was very proud of these 
whiskers, and often wondered how cats, who had 
such handsome ones, could be such disagreeable ani- 
mals to meet. 

Now, Jetty lived ina queer old place, and what do 
you think it was? It was a great, dark, dreary old 
mill where plenty of wheat and corn was kept, but 
where few people ever came. But Jetty didn’t care 
forthat! Not he. He lved with his brother Gustave 
and his sister Minette, who were both French rats, 
having come long before, with ever so many other 
emigrants, from France to this country. Gustave and 
Minette were a great deal older than Jetty; for he, 
funny little chap that he was, had been born in the 
old mill where afterward their father and mother 
had both been killed ina great, cruel trap by giants 
who called themselves men. 

A good many months had passed since then, and 
Gustave, who being French was also something of a 
dandy, was obliged to climb on the book-keeper’s 
desk at night and thrust his long whiskers "way down 
into the book-keeper’s ink bottle to keep them from 
growing so terribly gray. 

And cunning little Miss Minette, when she found 
she could no longer see clearly without spectacles, 
gave over trying to read the labels on the bags of 
grain that were stored away in the mill, and so pre- 
tended to like wheat quite as well as corn, which 
everybody knew was not so. 

But Jetty! Nothing was the matter with Jetty’s 
black whiskers and Jetty’s gleaming little eyes. Jetty 
could read very well, and could even speak a little 
French that Gustave nad taught him, to improve his 
American manners, you know. 

And what a pretty little bome they had, to be sure! 
You'll never guess where it was, so I’ll tell you. It 
was in an empty old flour barrel that had been for- 
gotten and left in the garret of the mill; and, if you'll 
believe it, this barrel was really turned into quite a 
palace by Gustave’s French taste and Minette’s ready 
—ahem !—paws. Bits of cheese, which some thought- 
ful neighbor had presented ; old scraps of wall-paper 
and plastering, which every rat knows is delicious 
after a hearty dinner; nuts, and even pieces of cake, 
were stowed away in one corner. Oh, it was a charm 
ing little house, and Minette, Gustave and Jetty were 
as happy as happy could be there. 

In the evening, when the mill*was all quiet and 
dark, do you suppose they were afraid? Nota bit of 
it! Then they scampered all over the building and 
brought back splendid loads of wheat and corn, and 
sometimes bits of tender wood, which aren’t bad if 
only you are accustomed to eating them. 

But one night Gustave sai‘ to his sister, 

“My dear, we have promised to call on Monsieur 
Cheesycake, just over from Paris, visiting at the 
Gnawingtons’; you remember ?”’ 

“Oh, to be sure!”’ said Miss Minette. ‘ Jetty dear, 
will you be afraid to stay alone for a tittle time?” 

Afraid! Oh, then huw Jetty laughed! Laughed 
till he tripped over his long tail and fell half the way 
down stairs; laughed when he picked himself up and 
brushed the dust from his sleek little back; laughed 
until his sister pulled his ears and told him that peo- 
ple would know just to look at him he was an Amer- 
ican rat with no French polish about him! 

But when they had really gone and the dark old 
mill was very quiet, Jetty began to wonder what 
made his heart beat so loud, and why he kept think- 
ing of all the dreadful cats he had seen the last time 
he went out; and he wished his sister Minette had 
never told him of all tke awful whales she saw on the 
voyage across the ocean. What if a whale should 
walk right in from the river and eat him up while 
they were gone? Horrible! 

But Jetty was a brave little fellow, and, shutting his 
bright eyes so tight that [ am sure I don’t see how he 
ever expected to get them open again, he went fast 
asleep in the old flour barrel. He went to sleep, and 
dreamed of going to a lovely party where there were 
—oh, cheeses upon cheeses and no end of cakes and 
crackers, and even sugar kisses, too! And, suddenly. 


just as he was wondering 1f a fat old rat, who sat in 
the corner, would eat for ever, and why a long, lean 
young rat who was next him would persist in sitting 
on his tail and hurting him; suddenly, I say, he was 
*wakened by a horrible noise and a bright, bright 
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light. Hestarted from the flour barrel, bewildered 


and only half awake. What was it? Cats? Giants? | 
Whales? What? And that terrible light? Had the | 
| saves much time as well. The Professor will have 


sun fallen out of the sky right into the old mill? 


Jetty rubbed his eyes with his paws, and then with | 


the end of his tail, ana then he saw what it really 
wus. The mill—the great, sturdy old mill, that he 
had thought would stand forever—was on fire! The 
flames were crawling and licking the walls and the 
beams, the roof was falling in. Outside, men were 
rushing frantically from door to door, shouting and 
throwing great rivers of water out of what seemed 
to be huge snakes’ mouths. 

Jetty turned to the stairs, knowing he had no time 
to lose and must escape as soon as possible. But, 
alas! it was too late. His dream of the party had 
been too fascinating or the smoke must have 
stifled him, for he had slept so long that his last 
chance was gone. The stairs had fallen. 

He thought longingly of Gustave and his dear Min- 
ette. How sorry she would be never to have little 
Jetty to pet and scold any more! 

Already the floor where he stood grew hot, and the 
very walls of the room were ina blaze. He ran to 
the window, when, just at that instant, with a fright- 
ful crash, the whole side of the building fell, and 
Jetty was left standing ona beam far out over the 
black water. 

Now the men had ceased trying to save the mill; 
and the excited crowd, half amused, half pitiful, 
catch sight ot poor little Jetty ’way up there on the 
already burning beam, in the very heart of the awful 
fire. 

Ilis fate seems certain, and there is hardly a man in 
the swaying, shouting crowd who does not feel sorry 
for the frightened, trembling little creature. 

Fire behind—close behind—and that awful black 
water before him! The crowd of people, the noise, 
the light, dazzle Jetty and his poor head swims. 

Suddenly, very far beneath him, he hears a sound 
that comes to him even through all the noise and 
tumult. Hark! It is Minette’s voice. He turns; 
she sees him® she cries out, 

“Jump, Jetty, jump! Try to swim!” 

How can he jump into that horrible, black, cold 
water? He turns back once more, but this time the 
fire is close behind him. He runs wildly up and down 
the beam. 

By this time the crowd on the shore have ceased to 
wateL the burning building, and are looking with in- 
tense interest at this one poor, little perishing rat 
who yet seems too brave to die without a struggle. 
Once more he sees Minette on the very banks of the 
river. Once more he hears her cry, though nobody 
else notices it, 

“Jump, Jetty, Jump!” 

A jioud shout from the crowd. Jetty has jumped. 

A man cries out, ‘* Well, he’s a plucky little chap. 
Hope he’llswim! He deserves to live.’ 

A battle with the waves; a struggle for his own 
little life; a frantic swim for the shore, where, though 
the excited crowd did not dream it, Gustave and 
Minette stood waiting and watching, and the brave 
little fellow has conquered both fire and water. 

Jetty is saved! 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


WILL IT RAIN? 

( F course you’ve heard of the weather signal ser- 

vice. But have you any idea of the labor and 
expense necessary to carry it on? You often see in 
the papers a little paragraph of a few lines telling the 
‘* probabilities.”’ Perhaps you think that some mys- 
terious person climbs up en top of his house, looks 
around a little at the clouds and the weathercock on 
the barn, and then goes down and says that he’s sure 
there’s going to bea spell of weather of some kind. 
What do you say to finding out all about it? 

There are connected with this service about two 
hundred stations, scattered all over the country. 

These stations are established and equipped on pur- 
pose for observations and are not connected with any 
other branch of the government service—such as 
naval stations and the like. 

This gives us a good idea of the importance of the 
subject, to begin with. 

The central office is at Washington. At all stations 
there are three observations taken; viz., 7:35 A.M., 4:35 
p.M., and 11 o’clock, P.M. (Washington time), the re- 
sults of which are telegraphed to Washington. There 
are also three or four observations taken daily (7 a.M., 
2p.mM.and 9 P.M.) and sent by mail to headquarters 
once a week. But the telegraphic reports are those 
in which we are most interested, for upon their ar- 
rival at Washington a chart is immediately made out 
and sent all over the country. So you see that there 
must be three of these charts made and seut out every 
day. The reports telegraphed include the state of the 
barometer, thermometer, hygrometer (showing the 
moisture in the atmosphere), direction of the wind, 
velocity in miles and pounds of pressure, kind and 
amount of upper and lower clouds, with the direction 
and velocity of each stratum, rain, hail, snow or sleet 
as the case may be; the repurt closing with a stete- 
ment of the general character of the weather. These 
reports are sent in cypher, not on account of secrecy, 
but that they may be more accurate, especially where 
figures are necessary. 

If the wind is from the southwest and the weather 
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foggy they use the word “ Hermit.’’ Should the tem- 
perature stand at fifty degrees the word * Fight” is 
the one sent. You can readily see that this system 


more to say about these reports and the charts made 
from them hereafter. He wants to tell you now about 
the little machine which shows how many miles an 
hour the wind is blowing. 

On an elevated place, where the wind is unobstruct- 
ed, are four hollow hemispherical (there’s a big word!) 
cups placed in a horizontal position so as to catch the 
wind. These are at the top of a registering rod. This 
rod is in connection with a disc that is in its turn con- 
nected by electricity with a registering drum in the 
office of the statiun. This little machine is called an 
anemometer. The disc on the rod with the cups is so 
arranged that it makes one revolution as each mile of 
wind passes, and a little wire point on the disc comes 
in contact with another point upon a stationary edge 
at each revolution. As these points come together the 
electric circuit leading to the registering machine in 
the office is complete, and so for a second a small mag- 
net in the machine is released, giving a little jerky mo- 
tion to a pencil point that is resting on a drum covered 
with paper and kept revolving by means of clock work. 
The paper over this drum is divided by lines into 
spaces representing hours and fractiuns thereof. The 
pencil follows astraight line until the magnet is re- 
leased, when the lead makes a little mark to the left 
and then flies back again. 

Now as you know that the pencil moves every time 
a mile of wind has blown past, you can see that the 
spaces between those little marks on the drum of the 
anemometer represent miles, avd by seeing how many 
time-spaces (as lined on the paper) have been passed by 
these marks since the hour began, you can tell how 
many miles per hour the wind is blowing. 

You who live in seaport towns have often noticed 
the harbor full of vessels at anchor late in the after- 
noon. You wonder perhaps why they don’t sail 
away, for the sky is clear and the wind moderate. 
But if you knew as much as do the captains of these 
vessels you would look up at that high building yon- 
der, where a red flag with a black center is flying. 
That is the cautionary signal, for Washington has 
telegraphed that storm and wind are coming. At 
night this signal takes the shape of a red light from a 
lantern on the flag staff. A new signa) has just been 
introduced, The circular from Washington in refer- 
ence to it says: 

“The signal will be displayed at and on the regular place 
and staff, and will consist of a white fag with a square black cen- 
ter, shown above a red flag with a square black center by day, 
or a white light shown above a red light by night. This signal 
will be known as the ‘ Cautionary Off-shore Signal,’ and will 
indicate, when shown, that while the storm disturbance is 
considered at the office of the Chief Signal Officer as not yet 
passed for the port or place at which the signal is displayed, 
and the winds may yet be high, and there may be danger, the 
winds are expected to blow from a northern or western 
direction, or * off-shore, at or near the port or place where 
the signal may be.” 

In New York City the signal service office is situated 
on the top of the Equitable Insurance building, which 
is in the lower part of the city and near the bay. The 
principal telegraphic signal stations send to the New 
York office three times daily. The clerk here fur- 
nishes all the different exchanges and maritime offices 
with translations of the cypher. There is also a 
“Farmer's Bulletin” made out at all the principal 
signal stations. Most of the stations throughout the 
country have the necessary type and presses, and the 
probabilities are printed early in the morning (three 
or four o’clock) and mailed to postmasters in the 
vicinity. These bulletins are hung up in the post- 
offices and the farmers can examine them when they 
come for their letters. It is often of great importance 
for the farmers to know when it is going to rain. The 
New York station sends out 704 of these bulletins 
every morning. 

But the Professor hasn't yet told you how the signal 
officers know when a storm is approaching. 

As reports are received at the Washington office the 
cerk takes a chart and draws red lines upon it con- 
necting places having the same atmospheric depres- 
sion. Thus the map shows in curving red lines the 
localities wherein the pressure is at its highest and 
lowest points. High pressure always moves toward 
low pressure. By low pressure the Professor simply 
means less air, as shown by the barometer. You've 
often heard of storm centers. A storm center is at 
the locality where the pressure is at the lowest point, 
and you know that as ‘“‘ nature abhors a vacuum” the 
denser air surrounding this storm center must rush in 
to fill the space. The greater the difference between 
the atmospheric pressure at the storm center and that 
in its vicinity, the greater the force and speed of the 
wind, of course; and as air has been taken from the 
neighborhood to make up the deficiency, so that in 
turn has to be supplied from its vicinity, and so on 
back over the country, the wind getting weaker and 
weaker as it leaves the storm center. 

Now, as all the signal stations have been mformed 
by telegraph of this storm center, the officers can 
foretell the approach of the wind very readily, and 
by knowing the amount of moisture, the tempera- 
ture and the amount of cloudiness at the different 
localities, the state of the weather accompanying this 
wind can easily be determined. 

There are quite often several storm centers at the 
same time in different parts of the country which 





lead the winds a lively race, as each sterm center 
causes the wind to blow in two directions. For in- 
stance: Let us suppose there is a storm center mm Ten 
nessee, and that the bighest atmospheric pressure is 
in Eastern Canada, most of the country east of Ten- 
nessee would have a north-east wind, but west of the 
storm center the air would rush in from the opposite 
side, and the direction of the wind would be reversed. 

The station officers call a high wind a storm, whether 
accompanied by rain or not. Sea captains seldom 
venture out of harbor when the wind is blowing at 
the rate of twenty-five miles an hour. When the 
wind is blowing from forty to sixty an hour it is 
called a gale. From eighty to one hundred and fifty 
miles a hurricane. You have seldom felt the wind 
at a greater speed than sixty miles an hour. 

The weak point in the signal service is something 
the service cannot help at present. They have no 
means for recording the state of the weather on the 
Atlantic, and so when the wind is from the east it is 
pretty hard telling what is going to happen. The 
Professor thinks that one of these days even this diffi- 
culty will be removed, for perhaps they may put a 
vessel in mid ocean and send on dispatches by means 
of the Atlantic Cable. A storm would have to work 
pretty hard to get ahead of us then. 


PUZZLES. 


FRAME AND PICTURE, 


» 


* * x * * 
x * * * 
* * x # 


The upright words of the frame are of nine letters. 

That of the right hand means literally such things 
as are not published. That of the left is reliance on 
what is told. 

The two cross words are also of nine letters. 

The upper word is a late discovery; the lower is 
one who takes the lead. 

The picture within the frame is of four words. The 
upper is a pronoun; to the righta part of the face ; 
at the bottoma knot; and at the left hand that which 
relates to human skill. 

BLANK APOCOPE. 

In each of the following sentences the second blank 
is to be filled with the first syllable of the word used 
in the first blank : 

We escaped from the 
fast as we could row. 

In our hunting expedition we came to some — 
water which, ‘of course, we could not drink; but 
afterward came to a spring and had the good luck to 
kill a fine —. 





, and made for our — as 








I wanted to bea jolly , but —— wouldn’t let me 
off from her apron strings! 

If it were easy to win a —— of glory, this would 
be the one to try for it. 

I tell you I was a bit of a —— when I saw that cross 
old —— coming after me pell-mell. M. B. H. 


BURIED BILL OF FARE. 
Soups. 
1. Boys tersely tell their wants whep hungry. 
2. The shadow in the picture must be deeper to be 
effective. 
Fish. 
. | hear that your friend Mrs. Haines bad a bad fall 
last week. 
2. The Elsie whom I know is a stranger to you. 
Fowl. 
1. Hens nip each other when crowded on the roost. 
2. Don’t stop long over that cup of tea; let us hasten. 
Roast. 
1. Evil ambition is worse than none at all. 
9. The Turk eyes the Russian with more friendly looks 
now that the war is over. 
3. “Gee!’? See how the oxen mind! 


_ 


Vegetables. 
. Istheiron pot at Olney’s store large enough for our 
stove? 
2. Ulric or Nat will see you home. 
3. Don’t touch that urn. I positively forbid it. 
4. In order to leap easily and with comfort you must 
have on loose shoes. 


— 


Puddings and Pies. 


1. That cap pleases me; and wasn’t it cheap—only 
$1.99? 
2. The early green pea charms the inner man. 4H, 


ANSWERS T.) PUZZLES OF APRIL 2. 
Comparatives.-—1. Din—dinner. 2. Ham—hammer. 3. Ban 
banner, 4. Sum—summer. 
Numerical Enigma.—** Doing good is the only certainly 
bappy action of a man’s life.” 


Pyramids.— I. II. 
8 Ss 
TOP APE 
WINGS TORCH 
TRANS IT ACA IEVE 
PERSEVERE ATTENTIVE 
ILLUSTRIOUS PREROGATIVE 
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Farm and Garden. 


DOING WORK OUT OF SEASON. 

Ir is quite useless to try to head off 
this remarkable spring with any hints 
that shall be in season by the time they 
are in print. Itis the Ist of May as we 
write and it might as well be the Ist of 
June, with grass a foot high and wheat 
about ready to head out. Of course all 
trees and shrubs are well in leaf and too 
far advanced to set out with safety, and 
one might take it for granted that 
everybody is through planting and 
defer his remarks to another year. But 
there are always some luckless folks 
(and we are among the number) who 
never keep up with the season and have 
work to do long after it should have 
been done. For them may be said a few 
comforting words, drawn from expe- 
rience, and showing the pleasing possi- 
bility of doing things as the books 
say they ought not to be done, provided 
we follow the apostolic advice and are 
“instant out of season,” as well as ‘tin 
season.” 

For instance, we are told to sow grass 
seed early in March, and February 
would be better. But suppose you have 
a large amount of grading to do—cut- 
ting away here, and filling in there, so 
that by no possibility can you get the 
ground ready before the Ist of May— 
does it therefore follow that you shall 
have no catch of grass? Only let the 
weather be cool and showery and you 
shall have grass enough. But do as the 
books don’t say and sprinkle a few oats 
over the ground so that an immediate 
green may be assured. Then if plenty 
of seed bas been sown, say at the rate of 
four bushels per acre, you shall see the 
tiny spires following fast the ranker 
grain. 

So we are told to do our sodding early 
in April, before the grass has started 
much and while the weather is cool and 
showery. But two years ago we saw 
the broad area about a new church in 
our village laidin sodin the month of 
July and it was a perfect success. Fre- 
quent showers made it so. In fact, it is 
the weather conacitions, far more than 
the time of year, that make rural work 
a success or failure. 

Tree and shrub planting of course 
come within the rule. It is much better 
to get them set out before the buds have 
begun to swell, but if we are belated we 
need not despair. Only, the utmost pains 
must be taken. It will not do to let the 
roots be carelessly exposed, or to leave 
on all the top growth, or to plant in the 
hot sunlight. If a moist, cloudy day 
cannot be had it will be best to plant 
after sun-down. Darkness is a wonder- 
ful aid to rooting, and plants thus set out 
with full life action going on are sure to 
grow if not wilted in the transit. It is 
hardly possible to do this unless they are 
potted or close at hand in your own 
ground. A writerin the ** Rural Home” 
last year related his experience in set- 
ting out sugar maple in full leaf in 
June; also grape vines at the same time, 
the roots being soaked with water and 
the tops covered with wrapping paper 
until rooting began. Cucumber plants 
were pulled up and thrown in water a 
few days and then set out, and Lima 
beans were transferred with the same 
success. We described last year an ex- 
periment we made with a young dog- 
wood in full leaf, which was also a 
success. 

But usually it is better not to ask too 
much of the root and to cut back the 
top growth severely; of shrubs nearly 
to the ground, and of trees to a bud or 
two of the side branches, sometimes 
nearly to the ground. Always and in 
every case plant carefully, and never in 
too dry or too wet a soil. Get it ina 
moist but crumbly state, so that you can 
pack it firmly about the roots without 
pressing it into a paste. Roots with air 
space about them are often the cause of 
failure. 

With evergreens the case is somewhat 
different as to planting after growth 
begins. They seem to do better when 
transplanted full of sap, so that it is 
quite safe to defer handling them till 
May or June. But exceeding care must 
be used in protecting the roots, for an 
evergreen is very sensitive there, and 
with its roots once dry can seldom be 











made to live. A man once set out a lot 
of Norway spruce that had been dug 
with little roots and left piled for sev- 
eral days in windrows for burning, and 
he said most of them lived. But we 
wouldn’t advise anybody to follow his 
example. 





Now if some of our readers do look to 
F. and G. for hints to help them in their 
gardening they will remember that last 
fall we advised the doing of all possible 
preparatory work for spring such as 
pruning the vines and trees, clearing up 
and burning all weed rubbish; manur- 
ing and covering the beds of straw- 
berries and asparagus, the hills of rhu- 
barb, berry bushes &c., and the spading 
up and manuring of all unoccupied 
grounds. If all this has been done there 
need be no hurry in getting seeds into 
the ground. Some ambitious old gentle- 
men have indeed been known to watch 
with cat-like alertness for the first open 
ground in February and hurry in a few 
early peas, and afterward rejoicingly 
sit down to their first dish of lamb and 
green peas long before the traditional 
“Fourth.” This may do in a mild clime 
and a samdy soil but in northern clays it 
would be almost sure failure. There 
are snows and cold rains and sharp 
freezes sometimes in May, and the soil 
will be beaten hard over the seeds, and 
even the sturdy peas will find trouble in 
coming through, and when they do the 
green points will be few and far between. 
No almanac date can tell us when to 
plant. March can never be trusted and 
even early April must be regarded with 
suspicion. When under a steadily shin- 
ing sun the ground grows warm and 
crumbly to the touch it will do to begin. 


FLOWERS. SEEDS, &c._ 


“Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver 
tiser and the Publis by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


WedeliverStrong Pot R papernialie For tomes — 
Sonerend, safely by mail, me Fallin »st-otfices. 
did ST ie SY S6 choice, rr labeled, for tish 2 for 
5.3 ‘fe 























for $ ¢ ; 35 for > for 
or our 4 
0 10; 300,for TURE, and choose from pe 
finest sorts. “Ge “Great Specialty eons and 
distributing Roses, THE DINGEE & XG OW AR D 00. 
ROsE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


LADY CRAPE-VINES. 


Dex finest, perfectly healthy, hardy and reliable 
extra early Ww hite Grape. Aliso Brighton. 

ira, Eva, Delaware, Concord, «nd ai! 
caber valuable kinds. small Fruits, Seeds, Trees & 
Flowering Plants. Lllustrated Catalogues for 3-ct. 
Stamp. Address GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, O. 


ID OVER 
}200 

istinct 

Varieties 


hy gy Plants, each labeled and delivered safely 
by mail. Largest assortment. Low prices. 

e have been 3 business 24 years, and guarantee 
satisfaction, Our stock of 
comprises all desirable varie- 
ties, and contains none but mature 
purchaser's choice of G& for S1, or 
new Illustrated Hand-Be = free, contains name 
and description of each plar ith instructions how 
to cultivate successfully. Hocr £ 5, Bro. & THOMAS, 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES, WEST CHESTER, Pa, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


a Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments Jectge studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. gemitica. incidentals, and 
library fees only $27 a year. Over 1,000 students; 
Spring Term begins March 12; Fall Term, Sept, 3. 
Winter Term, Dec. 3. For circulars address 
J T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons a8 preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual! advantages. Address 

rof. F. B. RICE. 


Summer Classes in Phonography. 


CLASSES IN PHONOGRAPHY (forming a part 
of the MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE) 
will be opened July 15, 1878, at Vineyard Grove, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., and will be under the 
charge and personal instruction of the undersigned, 
who has been for twerty-five years a Teacher of 
Phonography and a practical Reporter, and for 
a" of nineteen years the authorizea Reporter 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons. 

For full particulars, address T. J. ELLINWOOD, 

132 St. James Piaee, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN FBMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best advantages A an atest Science, 
Languages, Painting dnd Mu: 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., PREST. 


Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad.'Dr. Spear. Hamilton, N.Y. 


REENWICH ACADEMY 























with Musical 


Institute and Commercial Colle e. Founded 
For both sexes. A SEA SIDE School. On 
Address 


direct route from New York to Boston. 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal, 
E. Greenwich BI. 





DRY GOODS. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 
52 Departments Crowded with 
DESIRABLE GOODS. 


Pay y SLLKS, BL apOm. ANDCOLORS, from 48c., 

65e. A 75c., 85¢., , $1, $1.10, $1.20, $1.25, $..35, 

$1. $15 to & 

ange OUR QUALITIES, FOR THE 
PRICE CANNOT BE EQUALLED. 








100 Ree es Stripe, Check, and Plain DRESS SILKS 
48¢c., , 65e., 69e., T5e., 85e. per yard. 





1,000 SILK PARASOLS and SUN UMBRELLAS, 


from Sie. to $4.5 
22 _. Ne inch SERGE PARASOLS, $1.70, $1.90, 


$2.13, $2.25, $2.40. 
AINS IN JAPANESE FANS, 5c., 8c., 10c. 


LINEN, SULK x. AND SATIN FANS, l0c., 15c., 
20¢., 25c., 35c., up. 


IM PORTER'S STOCK 


OF WHITE GOODS, HAMBURG EDGINGS 


BARG 
l5c., 18¢. 









FINE LACE GOODS, COLLARETTES, LACE 
SLEEVES, FETC., AT ABOUT ONE-THIRD iM- 
PORTER'S PRICE. 


Dress Goods. 


2,000 PIECES, NEW_AND NOVEL DESIGNS- 
EXAMINE 


A C. 
~ PIECES BLACK (ALL- 
O0OL\ DOUBLE-FOLD‘ 40c. Yard. 
CASHMER ES a ) Up to Finer Grades. 





A NEW MATERIAL FOR MOURNING, 
CALLED THE 


LUTO PANO, 


38-INCHES WIDE, %c. PER YARD. 


FINE ASSORTMENT OF DRESS GOODS, 
6c., 8¢., 10c., 12c., lbe., 20e., 25e. 


Ladies Sacks and Dolmans. 


500 TO 600 NEW DESIGNS, 
from $3.50 up to $350. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


BEAUTIFUL pe ph ye FROM $3.50 TO 


NEST GRADES. 
a ee ue 
OR 3-PIECE SUITS, $7. 50, 
HANDSOME SILK pe ITS, 
From $12.50 to $150. 


i ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO A FINE SILK 
SUIT, 3 PIECES, $18.75. 


HOSIERY. 


LADIES’ one CHILDREN’S ig 0g and FANCY 
OSE, from 8&c., 10c., 25e. 


REGUL an MADE WHITE 0m. 12c. a pair. 


LADIES’ and C 5 47 a VESTS, 2c., 


GENTS’ SUMMER SHIRTS and. DRAWERS, 
25c., 35c., 45c. up to $2. 


EXAMINE BALBRIGGAN HOSE, 


16c., 20c., 25« 
ee ~ LOT RICHLY EMBROIDERED, 
65c. pair—regular price $1.25. 


500 BOYS’ SUITS, 
From $1.30 to $16 the suit. 


SALE OF RIBBONS 
ON WORSTED COUNTER, 
NORTH END SECTION, 
ATS AND 10 CENTS PER YARD. 





Catalogue and Price List, 
Containing over 500 Illustra- 
tions, sent free on application. 

Orders by mail promptly 
attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET. 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best 
quay. ¢ only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, deliv- 
bee 

KEEP’ 8 Custom Shirts to measure, best quality, 
6 for $9. delivered free. No obiigation to take any 
shirts oe S COLD AL Ttectly porns 
OL D CUFFS. 
yous mA Romane 4 oo $1.58 per dozen. 
Four-ply Lineo Cuffs, very best, 25c. per pair. 
KEEP’s UNDEKRWEA 

Red Flannel Undershirts and Drawers, best 
quality, $1.50 each. 

al hite Flannel Undervests, best quality, $1.50 





“Canton Flannel Drawers and Vests, extra heavy, 
T5e. each. KKEP’S UMBRELLAS 

Best Gingham, pateat protected ribs, $1 each. 

Best Silk, paragon frames, ach. 

Cc ireulars: and sampies matied free on application. 

ee on! Aird fre 

NU FACTURING vom FAP Y; 
te ANDY 167 MERCER S1T., NEW YORK. 

We refer by permission to She publishers of this 

paper. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
Best ome yen os and most eases meas- 

ure. ERGER, Proprieto’ 
Noah Second Street. Philadelphia. 








40 MIXED CARDS, with name, l0c. Agents’ 
outtit, 0c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Paris and London 
STYLE 


Fancy & Staple 


DRESS GOODS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are prepared to offer the Finest Selection 
to be found in this City of the above Goods, 
in RICH and MEDIUM Qualities, adapted 


Traveling, 
House and 
Evening Wear. 


Purchasers are respectfully requested 
to examine this Stock, as they will find if 
well worthy oftheir attention. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


~ SILK 


DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Gonstale & Go, 


Have now in stock all the most 
FASHIONA “¥ E 8TYLES AND COLORINGS in 
PLAIN Ct Gna 
AILLES AND TAFFETAS, 
DAM ASaB BROCADEs. 











CK AND WHITE AND COLORED 
STRIPED AND CHECKED SUMMER SILKS. 
ALSO, 


A fine assortment « hal = st popular manufac- 


BLACK SILK 


At LOWER ot ches eee been pen 
MANY YEAR 


BROADWAY, _ corner 19th Street. 


Spring 


CARPETINGS. 


NOVELTIES 
PERSIAN RUGS AND CARPETS, 


TOGETHER ware AL ones AND CHOICE 


LECTION ¢ 
AXMINSTER, WILTON, 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
Tapestries and Ingrains. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH one LOTHS 
ND LINOLEUMS, 
FRESH CANTON MAT TINGS: new designs 
DRUGGETS, MATS, STAIR RODS, &e. 


Arnold, Constable & i , 


Reestweg, corner 19th Street. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, 
Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment, 
Comprising 26 Complete Department Stores, 
THE BEST “ LIGHTED ” STORE in the CITY 
A week’s shopping can be accomplished here in 


STRANCERS VISITING 
The city, or ladies about to visit Europe, wil! find 
here the most perfect facilities offered by any 
house in America for supplying every article 
necessary to a 
LADY’s WARDROBE, 
Toilet, Comfort, or Use. We make specialties of 


BLACK SILKS, 


Black Dress Goods, Dress-Making, and Millinery. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


For LADIES & CHILDREN. 


» Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
g cipation Suits, Waists, Chime- 
lettes, Dress Keform Corset 
Waists, &c. Send for [liustrat- 
ed Catalegue and Reduced 
Price List, mentioning this 
paper, to 


Alice C. Fletcher & Co., 
6 East 14th 8t., 




















N.Y. City. 
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Dress an Goods, n “9 Bown’ Suits. 
Sacques, . Z : a Millinery. 
, — Goods. 


= Hlesiery . 


Gloves, | Z 
Shawls 7% 
- 


L 
Suita, | ~ Ay aces. 


* JONES 


” "4 


| EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 
| 
| 


=| 
AND 
a Nine Lee mth | St reel. Nineteenth aS 


a 


Shoes, {2 q Pa “Sic, 
Kibbons, % ,2 Cloths, 


Underwear 7 Z% Domestics, 
vA 7 —_ 


Upholstery. Z, Z Carpets, 


le Z — 
Furniture, 7 = House Furnishing 
Z Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, ‘Crockery, Silverware, &c. 


t@” Spring and Summer Goods now opening. 
Great variety and bargains throughout the house. 
All orders will receive prompt atvention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent free, 


J o NE s Snes. JONES 
28 YEARS. 





EST. ABLISHED | 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 8TH AVENUE, N, Y. 


in introducing our establishment to the notice 
of the readers of this journal, we call attention Lo 
the faet 
PHAT THE BEST GOODS IN EVBHRY DEPART 

MENT ARE OFFERED AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 

We shall offer each week some special bargains 

in addition to our regular stock, 


SILKS. 


BLACK GROS GRAIN at 85c., 90c., 95c., $1, $1.25, 
worth fully 20 per eent. more. 

BETTER QUALITY at $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25. 

CASHMERE BILKS at $2.50, $3, $3.50 up. 

COLORED SILKS in the newest spring{ shades 
from $1 up. 

STRIPED AND CHECKED SUMMER SILKS at 
HWe,, 65c., We., 75e.,,up to $1.25. 


DRESS GOODS. 


MOURNING GOODS in every variety. 

BEST CREPES at low prices. 

FANCY NOVA&LTIES from l0c., 12c., up to $2 
per yard. 

PLAIN DRESS GOODS at ¥c., lWc., 2e., up 
to $1.50. 

GRENADLNES in every style and quality. 


SUITS, DOLMANS, FICHUS, &, 


A very extensive stock at low prices. 


SEND FOR CATALOCUES. 


INFANTS QUTFITS A SPECIALTY. 


CLOTHS, CLOAKINGS, SHAWLS, LLNENS, 
PRINTS, LAWNS, HOSIERY, LADIES’ UNDER- 
W EAR, NOTIONS, SHOES, MILLINERY GOODS, 
CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, CURTAINS, &c., &c.. 
very cheap. 


COUNTRY ORDERS 


CAREFULLY AND PROMPTLY FILLED, 
Send tor Samples and Catalogues and please 
mention this paper. 


AT JACKSON'S 


BLACK SILKS 


FROM THE LATE AUCTIONS, 











Incredible Bargains! 
Terrible Sacrifice! 


CALL AND SEE THEM. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY, Opposite Stewart's, 


Om: Snowflake Assorted Cards, with name. 
ai?) l0c. Outfit 0c. Seavy Bros., Northford, Ce. 


or Elegant Cards, no two alike, with pame, 
25 We. post pald. i iy HUSTED, Nassau, N N.Y 











G = MIXED CA RDS, with name, We. and stam 
ded Ag’ts’ Outfit .l0c: L.C.COB&CO.. Bristol, 


“|W. & J. SLOANE, 


ARE OFFERING 


A LINE OF 1,000 PIECES OF M 
Best Body Brussels 
and Tapestry 


“CARPETING 


IN POPULAR STYLES, AT ' 


222] SPECIALLY LOW PRICES. 


ALSO, 


Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Three-Plys, Extra Super-in- 
grains, English and Amer- 
ican Floor Oil Cloths, 


CORTICENE AND LINOLEUM, 


Proportionately Reduced in Price. 


JUST RECEIVED, 
A FRESH LOT OF ELEGANT 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs. 
649, 651, 655 Broadway. 


CARPETS, 


Extraordinary Bargains 


THIS WEEK. 
LARGEST and FINEST ASSORTMENT in 
the COUNTRY to SELECT FROM. 
All the Newest and Latest Styles 

of MOQUETTES, WILTONS, AXMINSTERS 
VELV KTS, Xe. 

BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
THREE-PLYS and INGRAINS, &c., 


AT PRICES LOWER 
THAN BVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


MATTINGS. 


A ©€ARGO of WHITE and FANCY MATTINGS. 
VERY HANDSOME PATTERNS, at 25 cents per 
yard and mpwards. 

LACE CURTAINS, WINDOW SHADES 
AND UPHOLSTERY GUODS OF 
ALL KINDS. 


PARTIBS about to FURNISH should by no 
means fail to: EXAMINE the IMMENSE §8TOCK 
and PRICES now displayed in our 


NEW. AND SPACIOUS WARREOOM®S, 


Sheppard Knapp, 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, cor. 13th st. 


_(TWO! DOORS ABOVE FORMER LOCATION.) 


GREAT SLAUGHTER IN 


CHINA MATTINGS, 


Yard wide, WHITER, lic., 16c., 18c. and 20c. per 
yard and upward. 


RED CHECK, 


Yard wide, léc., 18c. and 20c. per yard and upward. 


FANCY MATTINCS; 


27e., Me. and 32e. per yard and upward, embracing 
over 100 patterns, at from 20 to 40 per centviess than 
last year’s prices, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK, 





BRUSSELS, 











USE 





Ana Milward’s Helix” Needles. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 








MAL LINERY: 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Grand, Chrystie, and Forsyth Sts. 


TRIMMED 


Round Hats & Bonnets 


ON EXHIBITION IN 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT, 


$1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, 
$2.25, $2.50, to $4.50 


MILLINERY PARLORS, 


$5, $5.50, $6; $6.50, $7, $7.50 
to $25. 


All the Novelties in 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Sailor, Shade and School Hats. 


(FULLY TRIMMED). 


18c., 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c. up. 


STRAW GOODS, 


ALL BRAIDS, STYLES AND PRICES. 
FRENCH CHAPS, 75c.. 90c, $1, $1.10up 
LEGHORKN, 75c., 90c., $1, $1.10 up. 
MILAN, 5@c., 65c., 75c., 31 up. 

SWISS CHIP, 50c., 60c., 75c. 
TWIT, 55c., 6Sc., Joc. 
CANTON, 1Sc., 20c,, 25c., 30c. 


LATEST NOVELTY. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ LAWN, SHADE 
AND CROQUET HATS, READY FOR 


WEAR, 
75c. Each. 


RIBBONS—SPECIAL SALE 
Extraordinary Bargains. 


70 CARTONS FROM IMPORTERS AND MANL- 
FACTURERS’ AUCTION SALES LAST WEEK 

LADIES’ ALL SILK ties, fringed ends, 15c., 20c., 
and 25c. 

LADIKS’ ALL SILK TIBS, l0c., lie., 18e., 
25¢. 

LADIES’ ALL SILK HANDKERCHIEPS, lic., 
18¢., we. , anid 25e. 











2ec., and 


FRENCH FLOWERS, 


Sc.. 10c., 15c., 18c., 20c., Z5c. up to $5 


Ostrich & Fancy Feathers 


A LARGE VARIETY AT VERY LOW PRICES 


’ ‘ 
Laces an Embroideries 
Mus — ¢ WAU LAR 
HAMBURG EDGINGS, 
Se,, 5e., Te., 9e., Me., Me., 12\c., lie., 17¢., We.. 2c 
just half the prices for these gooda. 
BL 7 FRENCH LACES, 
2c. -, 27¢., We., 3ie., twenty-five per cent. less 
than regular prices. 
TORCHON LACES. 
5e., Te., 9c., 10e., Me., 12%c., lbe., 1T¢., Ac., 2c., very 
cheap. 
A LARGE LOT OF LADIES’ FOUR-PLY LINEN 
CUFFS, at I6ec., worth 26e. 

LADLES’ UINEN COLLARS, 7c., 9c., We., and 12 «Ke. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS'ALL-LINEN HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, l0c., 12c., and I6e. 

LADIES’ 8SCOLLOPED EMBROIDERED HAND- 
K ERCHIEFS, all linen, 25c. 


KID GLOVES. 


JOB LOT, 2 button, all shades, 25c. and 5c, 
PREMIER KID3, 
2 buttons, 75c.; 3 buttons, Mec. 
“L.”’ REAL KIDS, 
2 buttons, $1; 3 buttons, $1.35 
LORD & TAYLOR KIDS (first quality), 
2 buttons. $1.40; 3 buttons, $1.66. 
JULIEN KID8, 
4 buttons, $1.20; 6 buttons, $1.50. 
TREFOUSSE KID8, 
2 buttons, $1.65; 3 buttons, $1.90. 
4 buttons, $2.20: 6 buttons, $2.70. 
MISSES’ KID&, 
2 buttons, 70c 
LACE MITTS, 
with and without fingers, 35c. to $3. 
LADIES’ LISLE THREAD GLOVES, 
2, 8, and 4 buttons. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


255, 257, 259, 261 GRAND 8ST., i 
ner CHRYSTIE, and 83 and 85 
FORSYTH ST., N.Y. 











; 2 buttons, $1.25. 
LADIES’ 








DR. JORDAN’S 


PATENT COMBINATION 


Chest Protecting and Full Bosom 


CORSET 


IS THE LATEST AND BEST. 





It is made in accordance with the best medical 
and scientific authorities, lt entirely vrotects the 
chest from pressure of bone, horn or steel, a prin- 
ciple unknown in all other corsets. All who desire 
health, beauty of form and a perfect corset at low 
price will please send for sumpie or descriptive 
catalogue and price list. Agentsfand lady can 
Aassers wanted. Address 


E. Cc. GRANVILLE, 
MANUFACTURER, 
_ Box 86, Norfolk, Vu. 


CREAMERY BUTTER. 


THE COOLEY PROCESS OF RAISING 
CREAM 





° 
is acknowledged to be superior to any other by 
thousands of dairymen using it. 

ODG ENS HARM, NEWPORT, R.1., March 22, 1878. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co: 

Gentl >» Weare more and more pleased with 
the Cooley Crcamer as we continue to use it, and 
we feel confident that we shall produce a better 

quality of butter this summer by;means of it than 
we ever have before. Weare now getting $1.l0a 
pound for our butter. 

Very truly yours, MELVILLE BULL. 

Address for Circular. 

VT. FARM MACHINE Co., 
BELLOWS FAL LS, bd T. 





TO ADVERTISERS! 32:2 


do any newspaper advertising, the THIRD EDITION on 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 160 8vo.pp. More complete 
than any which have pre« seded it. Gives the n: Ames, 
circulation, and advertising rates of seve: eral thousand 
eewspapers in the United States and Canada, and 
contains more information of valne to an advertiser 
than ¢an be found in any other publication. All! lists 
fiave been carefully revised, and where practicable 
prices have been reduced. The special offers are 
numerous and unusually advantageous. Be sure to 
send for it before spending auy money in newspaper 

advertsmg. Address N. W. AYER & SON, 

ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philadelphia. 


ry , Extra Mixed Cards, name in crimson, gold & 
 ) jet, on all, 0c. Clints Bros,, Clintonville, Ct. 





OUR IMPROVED PEST POISON 
Is & SAFE, sure and cheap destroyer of th: 
POTATO BUG, 
Currant Worm, and all Insects that Prey 
on Vegetation, Warranted to kill Frvx 
BuGs where Paris Green killa ONK, yetit 
is SAFER To UsE, and is not injurious to 
plants. © osts Only 25c, to We. per acre, q-lb 
box sent free by mail for 30, Send for circular with 
hundreds of testimonials. 
Our Cabbage Worm Destroyer 
is NOT AT ALL POISONOUS, but sure death to the worm 
Sample for trial sent free on receipt of 15 cents 
POSTAGE STAMPS ACCEPTED, Discount to the Trade 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, J. R. Dey, Agent, 
P. O, Box 3189. __Ottice, 66 Cortlandt St., New York, 








Now is the time to secure it. 
LARS for an Acre of the BEST a 


000 ACRES 


2.000, 


in Eastern Nebraska now for sale. TEN YEARS’ 
CREDIT GIVEN; INTEREST ONLY Wy 


PER CENT. 
dress O, F. DAVIS, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


ull information sent free 
Land Agent U. P. R. i 











“ Domestic” 
8. M. ©o., N. Y. 














“DOMESTIC” 


Lables LEAMON'S DYES! 
IF YOU b= La | ail family and fancy dosing 


a, anything, can be eclored 
any shade. Anyone can usethem.The 
ae rt “ BO ially re- 


pec: 
k as much better 
thenlenwoed i rh ats or any co! 
sent b a al ; large size, 26c., small size, lic. 
Send for D and beantiful Samples, 


Free. Wells, Richardson & Co., Proprs. Bur 


SMITHNIGHT’S Asthma REMEDY 
‘The only _ remedy. Is = tog & positive guar. 
jantes. Price $1 a package. Sample pkgs free. Address 


LovisSuiramanr, Chemist Cleveland,O. 
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AMERICAN POLITICS. 

HOUGH there are very few personswho 

seriously desire to see a monarthical 
form of government established in America, 
and fewer still who expect it, a distrust of 
popular institutions is far from uncommon 
among the wealthier and educated classes. 
In America, as im England, there are many 
who believe that a country will never be 
well governed unless a preponderating 
power is conferred by the Constitution on 
wealth and culture. Unhappily, most of 
the persons, in America as well as in En- 
gland, who hold this theory refuse to exert 
the authority which is actually within their 
reach. They would be perfectly happy if 
the political affairs of the country could be 
transacted quietly iu carpeted rooms lit 
with wax candles, and with walls covered 
with “engravings after the best masters,” 
or with water-color sketches from Italy 
and Spain and Algiers; but if they nrust go 
into heated halls lit with flaring gas, and 
defend their opinions in the presence of a 
crowd of noisy electors, their patriotism 
fails them. There is a still larger class—a 
class including thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of the best men in the country—who 
think it possible to enjoy the fruits of good 
government without working for them. To 
an Englishman, especially to a Birmingham 
Radical, the little interest which many 
Americans seem to feel in politics is one of 
the worst and most ominous characteristics 
of American life. They go to the poll when 
there is an election, but at other times they 
seem to feel no responsibility for the main- 
tenance and diffusion of their political eon_ 
victions. The reasons for this neglect of 
political duty are not far to seek. The ac- 
tion of Government does not affect the 
life and interests of the great masses of 
the people so’directly and so powerfully 
as among ourselves. The material pros- 
perity of the country has been so great that 
there has' been no reason for engaging in 
political agitation in order to resist a policy 
which was regarded as the cause of national 
distress. From the close of the war down to 
the election of Mr. Hayes,there were no pub- 
lic questions which were calculated to kindle 
popular passion, none that created the en- 
thusiasm and the hostility: which were 
aroused in this country by the struggle for 
Catholic emancipation, for the Reform bill 
of 1832, for the abolition of the Corn laws, 
for the disestablishment of the [rish Church, 
for the extension of suffrage in boroughs, 
for the reform and reconstruction of the 
national system of education—none that 
could excite the fervor bothof ‘support and 
of antagonism which is excited by the present 
movement for the disestablishment of the 
Church of England. Of late years the most 
violent contests in America have turned 
upon persons rather than upon principles. 
‘*The American people,” some one has said, 
“care very little about politics, but a great 
deal about politicians.’’—{R. W. Dale, in 
Nineteenth Century. 





WHO BUILT IT? 

HERE is in Fayette county, W. Va., 

the remains of an ancient stone wall, 
in regard to which nothing definite seems 
to be known and which is a curiosity well 
worth investigation by those interested in 
American antiquities. This wall was built 
on the summit of an almost inaccessible 
ridge, forming the watershed between 
Armstrong and Loup creeks, about a mile 
from their confluence with the Great Kana- 
wha River, and which at this point rises to 
an elevation of 1,375 feet ahove the river, 
forming a sharp ridge or backbone, com- 
paratively level, in the direction of its 
course. In ascending the steep slope facing 
the river the wall is encountered about 
seventy-five feet vertically from the top of 
the mountain, and from this point it can 
be traced entirely around, following as 
near as practicable the contour of the ridge. 
The entire length of this wall, to the best of 
my knowledge, is about six miles, though it 
is estimated by some at twelve and four- 
teen, miles. There is a single cross wall 
dividing this enclosure into two unequal 
compartments, within the larger of which is 
a pool of clear Water, ten or twelve feet in 
diameter, and which the old settlers of this 
region believe to have been a well. 

Mr. Butler, whocame to this section when 
it was partially occupied by the Indians, 
affirms this pool to have been ten feet deeper 
than it is at present, and that as far as he 
knows the Indians knew nothing in regard 
to the wall save its existence. 

The wall seems to have been about eight 
feet wide and as many in height. Where it 
has fallen the stone covers a space of twenty 


or thirty feet wide, and in places it is raised 
five or six feet above the surface; the re- 
mains are so distinct that if may be traced 
several hundred yard on either side from 
the summit of the ridge. All loose stones 
have been carried from within the enclosure 
to the wall, and for some distance on the 
outside there is no loose rock. 

Large masses of black flint may be seen 
some distance above the ledge, and since 
there is only one black flint ledge in this 
formation it is evident that these masses 
have been carried up the hill to the wall. 
There are two important questions to be an- 
swered—Who built the wall? For what 
purpose was it built? 

I will leave the answers to some one bet- 
ter informed on these subjects, but will 
always be ready to answer any questions 
which may throw light on the subject.— 
(William N. Page, in N. Y. Herald. 


HAWK'S NEsT, Fayette county, t 
V. Va., May 2, 1878. 





Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver+ 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE FOR JUNE. 














EDITED BY CHARLES F. DEEMS, LL. D. 


This brilliant number is amply illustrated, and 

contains: 

1.THE PYRAMIDS. By the Rev. PHILLIP 
SCHAFF, D. D. Amply illustrated, 

. ALRXANDER DUFF; A Thrilling Biography 
of the Great Missionary. By ALFRED H. 


no 


GUERNSEY. Illustrated. 
3. SENOR BUSCADOR; A Tale. By J. H, Con- 
NOLLY. 


- 


. THE PROSE OF IT; A Poem. By Mrs. MAR- 
GARRET J. PRESTON. 
“ONE LIFB ONLY;” A Continuation of this 
Powerful Story. Illustrated, 
5, FLORENCE AND THE MEDICI. MDlastrated. 
. THE TOWER OF LONDON. By the Rev. JoHN 
BAYLY. Illustrated. 
8° 1 THOUGHT | WOULD KEEP THAT FOR 
MYSELF.” By the Rev. President HAyGoop, 
Emery College, Ga. 
. THE &THICS OF KING LBAR. By the Rev. 
Dr. RANKIN. 
10. “NOT YET.” A Sermon by.the Rev Dr. DeEMs. 
ll, APSALM OF THE SBA. By BYRON A. BROOKS 
WIT, WISDOM, AND PATHOS OF CHIL- 
DREN. 
13. HOURS WITH ENGLISH SACRED PORTS. 
4. THE SHADOW OF A SIN. A Story. By 
BYRON A. BRookKs. 
15. POPULAR EXEGESIS. 
With current Religious Intelligence, Timely Kd: 
torialsy Many Shorter Sketches, Music, &c., &c. 
#3 per annum; 25cents per number. For sale by 
all newsdealers. 
FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Nos. 53, 55, 57 Park-place. 


- 


= 
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Chautauqua Assembly Herald, 


A forty-eight column paper, in quarto form, wi!! 
be puplishel & Fairpoint yh the official organ of 
the Natio nday-Schoo! Assemb iy ne Scien- 
tific Congress, from June, 1878, monthly, through 
the year, and daily (Sundays excepted) through 
the sessions Of the Assembly in August of every 
year. This paper will contain exact stencgraphic 
reports of al! the proceedings of the Assembly, ip 
cluding all the Scientific and Literary Lectures 
and Sermons, and also reports of class instruc 

tions, drills, €e., &c. 

Rev. T. L. FLOOD, A.M., Editor. 

Rev. J. H. Vineent, D.D., will edit a department 
of Normal Class work. and Rey. L. H. Bugbee 
D.D., President of Allegheny College, has been 
engaged to prepare a commentary on analysis of 
the International Sunday-school lessons for each 
sunday of the year for this pape. 

Twenty thousand copies o e paper were issued 
as an advance sheet on April 8th, which contains 
a large amount of information in regard 1 the 
Assembly to be held in August next. 

Subscription price stage pasa). cash in ad- 
vanee, per asnum, 

When five or more subscriptions are ordered at 
one time, $1. 

Single copies 6 cents each. 

For Ad ely subscriptions or single copies, 


address, 
M. BAILEY, Publisher, 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


SHEET MUSIC 


HALF PRICE 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS desire to call the 
attention of music buyers throughout the 
country te their new and extensive 


Special Catalogue of Sheet Music, 
which embraces thousands of Beautiful, 
Standard and popular Pieces of VOCAL 
AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, which 
they offer at 


One-Half Retail Price ! 


Copies of this SPECIAL CATALOGUE 
will be mailed FREE te any address. No 
Teacher, Musician or Music Buyer should 
fail to send for our SPECIAL CATA- 
LOGUE OF CHEAP MUSIC, 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
Music Publishers, CLEVELAND, O 














Agents wanted. Outfitiic. KING & SMITH 





12 worth of Music for $1, Sample MWe 
Christian Union building, 27 Park Place,N.Y, 
















Concessions of ‘“‘ Liberatists” to 


3 Orthodoxy. 

Phe Deity of Christ. The Atonement, Bndless 
Punishment. ': eee DORCHESTER, D.D. 
Rmo. Cloth, $ 


The conception " the work ts a happy one; the 
analysis of the subjects comprehensive and clear; 
the concessions pertinent and trustworthy, and 
wide enough in the range of authors to give them 

t cogenc The plan and execution are alike 
admirable.—Rev. Heman Lincoln, 


is There a Hell ? 
An Inquiry and an Answer. By REV. JOHN A. 
Cass, A.M. 1l2mo. 15 cts. 
The affirmative answer ts scriptural, rational, 
just and able.--Ventral Me ist. 


/Beston: D. Lethrop & Co., Publishers 





Sabbath School Song Books 


Good News. 


(35 cts), This eharming Sabbath Schoo! Songster 
has won a multitude of friends, and needs no 
praise from those who have heard its sweet melvo- 
dies. But all should try it- and be glenepd; ss 
young singers are sute be. “It mex r, 

* Beautiful Gate,” and “Hear Him calling,” 4 
three ut the 270 giad songs, which make the use of 
GooD NEWS a perpetual joy. 


Shining River. 


(36 eta). It is a book of the same nature a 
eral excellence as“ Good News. and differs oh 
as the tastes of composers equally good will differ. 
Let your girls and. boys sail on thos “ shining riv- 
er,” making the way vocal with sweet and pure 
1 yrica like “* Beautiful Vale,” “Shining Land,” or 
a Like the Stars,”’ 





CHORAL PRAISE, (2% cts). Isa collection 
of Chants, and short Anthems, for Kpiscopul 
Sabbath Schools. anne beauty of its contents will 


commend it to any a 


Those who play the orgae organ for Sabbath Selwol 
Singing, will welcome the new 


CLARKE’S 
Reed Organ Melodies, 


(92. 50 Boards, $3 Cloth), which memes are in twee 
Organ style, are excellent for the “ orca 
soo ” and practice, and are unusually fresh ond 
inferesting 
ooks sent by mail post-free for retail price. 


GLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
__©. H. Ditson & Co. 843 Broadway, N. Y. 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 











een: 


i 
The Best Sunday-Schoot Music Book. 
Specimen Pag es Free. Sam 4 bby ial = Cents; 
Per oer. ‘80 x: expres ma 
[NCINNATI. 0. 


GARDEN ENGINE 
FOUNTAIN PUMP. ang Fine EXTIN- 








pide 
Sountry Home. or Factory should be without the 
Fountain Pum mee Send for Large Illustrated Cir- 
cular. J. A. ITMAN, Sole Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, Providence, RI. 
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8. P. HAIR TONIC, 
TOILET WATERS, 
SACHETS D’IRIS, 
“LEIXIR OF CALISA 
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BELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 





UBY & By EARL 


Surface Burning fi) Sel-Feaig 


FURNACES, 
LINTON) Wrought 


Revertible Flue Furnace. Iron 
WITH BRICK LINED FIRE-POT. 


RYSTA L 


Wrought tron Furnace, 
WITH CAST IRON FIRE-POT. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Troy, New York, Cleveland, C€ hicago. 


— MAGIO COIN Box. 


$5.00 09 of Silver coin, 
in" Fiat Dol ars,” aarter Dol- 
lar," * Dimes,* and “ Nickles.” 
movement of your 
thumb panes Se the desired coin into 

hand, and another one 

























HUTCHINSON & CO. 
12 Union Square, N. ¥.° 





te HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 

DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 











the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 

For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 

The most learned physicians and scientific 

men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World’s Exhibitions 

’aris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere — and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
bealth, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of syinptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health if any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nery- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of willand action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in the head, feel listless, 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, and 
subject to fits of melancholy? re your kid 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are you timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the — Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 
“wae sow aged Are you subject to any of the fol- 

»wing symptoms: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 
and other despondent sy mptoms ? ? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from neglect or the want of knowledge 
of the proper means o: cure, often prolong 
theirsufferings. Why, then, further neglect a 
subject so productive of health and happiness 
when there is at hand a means of restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years 

Send now for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECrRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway, New York. 


eo 


pax Avoid bogus valent claiming elec- 
tric qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 
distinguish the Somer ica rom the a. 


r ROBINSON'S 
pa & Tune = ks 


eM! ae 


sel ons 
mi. (OH A CONGREGATI 
FS, QUEL $0 Sons 


“AS. SAS Samet onan 


ew Terk, Chicago A New Orleans) 














Now OW READY! ! Sweet ae 
GOSPEL ECHOES «<... 
Do not su school ye books, until 
ge have sktmiaed and tosted thie book. te ia by far the 
est for Sux NDAY en ae FER-MEETINGS, and 
Home Cigcies. [tis full of ‘contributions from ALL THE 
BEST. entbars of Sunday-sehool music in the country. 


Children, Teachers, Superinendents, Pastors, Parents, 
all say they — it. For sale every where. Sample pages 





free. Sam copies. 30 cents, or he per dose dozen, why 
Adress WORNTRAL BOOK CONCER 
. DITSON & 0O., Boston, Na New York, 
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, | 4&® ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT 


USE NONE BUT THAT WHICH TIME HAS PROVED TO BE 
THE BEST! 


THE AVERILL PAINT. 


D! MIXED READY FOR USE, 














—_? 
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ver fect is unquestionably SUPERIOR to any paint ever manufactured, as is proven by the numerous MEDALS received over all other paints, as well as by thousands of testimonials from 
Z those who have used and thoroughly tested it. It is of PURE WHITE and ANY SHADE OR COLOR desired. AS A HOUSE PAINT it is the most perfect substance known, 
vithout possessing unsurpassed beauty, great brilliancy of color, adhering firmly to the wood, and giving the ric hest, most agreeable, and uniform tints. It is equally as good for inside as outside 


work; over old work, as well as new. In fact, where any paint can be used, THE AVERILL PAINT will be found superior to any other. Houses painted with it are distinguishable 
for years by their superior brilliancy of finish over those painted 45 any other paint. 

he Centennial Commissioners, in awarding it the HIGH HEST MEDAL, said: * This Paint is quite different from paints in general use. Work which has been done with it— 
some of it exposed for years to the moist atmosphere of the seashore—establishes its GREAT DURABILITY. It is e asily applied, of great beauty, and is economical.”” The French Com- 
mission said: ‘* It possesses merits unattainable by the old method of combining paint.” 








I S WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING INDORSEMENTS FROM THE MOST “EMINENT CHEMISTS IN THE COUNTRY: 
PROF. CHARLES F. CHANDLER, Professor of Chemistry in the School of Mines, Columbia College, | PROF. L. LANSZWEERT, of San Francisco, Cal., by far the ablest Chemist west of the Rocky Mour 
; also President of the ea th Department, City o ew York, etc., etc., says: ‘ Leonsider tains. writes: * No other paint could stand the severe tests I have subjected thisto. lam confident 
f Health D fN York, L 1 i N ld i I 
Ds, the invention one of great value. | of its uitrmately superseding the use of all other paints. 
PROF. J. LANG CASSELS, Professor of Chemistry in the State University, Cleveland, Ohio, writes: | PROF. BEN \JAMIN Ss. HEDRICK, Chemical Examiner in the United States Patent Office at Washing- 
body * Such durable ingredients, so scientifically combined. were never before found in paints. ton, deposes: “ It is one of the most valuable and scientific inventions known to the arts.’ 
From the many Commendatory Letters we are constantly receiving, we have taken the following few Testimonials: 
GEN. DAVID H. STROTHERS (“ Porte Crayo n’’), Berkely Springs, W. Va., writes: “In all respects LEVI SHAW, Trustee of the Society of Shakers. Mount Lebanon, N. Y., writes: “After three 
entific your paint has fulfilled your representations.” years’ experience, we find that the Averili Chemical Paint appears just as well as when first applied. 
CHAS. NICHOLS, Newark, N.J.,says: “I painted my house with the Averill Paint, with my own J. W. JOHNSON, Easton, Conn., writes: “ Nov. 22d, 1876. The paint procured from you several 
them hands, and. without boasting, will = Age it looks as well as though a bya peep painter. All years ago has in every instance given splendid satisfaction. One party reaiding here purchased, about 
“ ° . who have seen it admire its tien And I will add that I am perfectly satisfed with my experi- | 4 year ago, another kind of mixed paint, that was guaranteed to be equal to the Averill; but a year’s 
tens ment, in spite of protesting frien SPRINGFIELD. MASS exposure to the weather has demonstrated its worthiessness. It is acomplete failure.’ 
e he 4 wD, 3 Ss. 
8, and Gents :—I used your paint five years ago, and find that it wears better than any other I have ever AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY.—Gents :—We have used your paint on our buildings for 
ll the used. Truly yours, - E. OWNS, the past three years, and aiways with satisfactory results. NASHUA hey F’G CO. oF N. H. 
y were an. ay Sup't Huck —_— worreny U0 , AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
lectric Wa. J. ETTER, Esq., Columbia, . writes : our paint bas in every respect come up to all you Gents :—I painted the St. Augustine Hote! with your Paint. Find it alt ~ ‘u claim for ‘it. And, 
jitions claim for it and gives me entire satisfaction.’ . eee, believe it to be superior to any paint I have ever seen E. VAILL, Proprietor. 
~and WINONA, MICH. DR. JAS. W, SMITH, Sag Harbor L.1L, says: “ Your paint covers sohamalie: My house looks 
suf AVERILL CHEMICAL pars Co, v= Gente are Nag | eye ae been on wy gen i week or ene | beantiful. lam very much pleased.’ 
y Bile, when a large fire oceurred onthe opposite side of the street, destroying a pumber of buildings an » N . 2. wm 
nt for : 2 . : “ “ ant REV. 8S. WESLEY LAKE, Farmingdale, N. J., writes, October 3d, 1876: The church looks splendid, 
at fo creating 4 heat intense enough to melt lead pipes from a soda-water fountain standing within ten feet | Paint gives universal satisfaction.’ 


of my ee cracking in ten thousand pieces every pane of glass in my side-walls, and yet never os ; — zs 
setting fire to the clapboards, which after the tire I had but to scrape,and two coats of your paint OFFICE OF HARLAN & HO! LINGSWORTH Co., 
? restored it as good as new. Your Paint saved my building; and through its fire-proof qualities we Builders of Iron Ships, Steamboats, Cars, etc.,. WILMINGTON, DEL. 

were able to prevent the spread of a conflagration which. had mine ignited, would have destroyed the AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CoO.—Gents :—Have been using your paint for the last seven years, Pm 
entire business portion of ourtown. Any number of citizens will sign this certificate, if you desire. take great pleasure in stating that the longer I have used it the better I |ike it. In fact, have never 





























ee of Truly yours, H. H. W aoeL ER, | seen anything to compare with it for beauty and durability. 
enced State Se nator, 7th Dist. . Mich. | Respectfully, T. B. SMITH. Sec’y and Treas. 
DW iby —_——_—— —— 
your . y ry 
from SOMETHING N EW 
tifari- 
heryv- 
o you 
‘ and 

rou 
fa nt- 
“oo FOR WALLS, CEILINGS, &c€. READY FOR US 74 THE ADDITION OF BOILING WATER. Any Housekeeper can apply it, without the aid of skilled labor and at a moderate cost. 
r kid NOVEL, CONVENIENT, BEAUTIFUL. 
soon = Send for Sample Cards AV: free) to the or 
atism, 2 
mid, VERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 32 Burling Slip New Yorks 
ntin- 
a lost 171 East Randolph St., C — 132 East River St., Cleveland; 191 High St., Boston; Northeast Corner Fourth and Race Sts., peiditiliies 
siness = - 
siieons | Pellucidite.—A superior preparation for Coating Hard Wood in Dwellings, Public Bulidings, Churches, ete. 
pf the — 
sight, | : ’ ’ eae are) y mm 

| OCEAN TRAVEL. OS See cee NES ES OM. =| | AGENTS WANTRE 
= -| The Only Original bird Call & Prairie Whistle! 

»who, : | N M A N | N = (Manufactured under the Patent Granted to MR. SAMUEL McCLAIN, February 5, 1867.) olted Cements a Gone Ramos Une. 
ledge THE ONLY GENUINE AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT. octavo volumes. By Lyman Abbott, D.D. Four vol- 
——e This i fu t i useful artic! published. MaxTame (Vol) Lous Vors(vars 
lect « ; ‘io oy Ss is one O 2 most amusing and usetui articles published, A HEW (V« C » s oO 
co Royal Mail Steamer 8, brought before the public for many years. “tt is the tn- also ready. JOHN (Vol. 3) i aoe Jn be APEaC foal 


vention of Samuel McClain, the great ventriloquist, and 
for the past few months has teen the leading wonder of 
all the novelties introduced inthe European world, cre- 
ating the greatest astonishment and amusement wher- 
lever seen. The Bird and Animal Imirtator is a littie in 
strument which is entirely concealed in the mouth when 
in use, it being impossible for the closest observer to dis- 
cover that the person using it has anything unusual in 


soon). “Abbott is destined to be the comment ator 
for the thoughtful readers of the English Bible.’ 
—Chancellor CROSBY, College of New York. Send 
for Descriptive Cire ular. Send #2 for agent’s outfit, 
consisting of Volume 2 (Mark and Luke) and mo- 
rocco canvassing-book. Sells at sight to Sunday- 
school teachers, superintendents, Bible students, 
clergymen, etc., of all denominations 


— NEW YORK to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 
Ss Every Thursday or Saturday. 
YDS Tons. 


Tons. 
City of Pew 3775 









City of Berlin 549 his mouth at all. It 1s com 5 » semi-circuls > 

, . < all. s composed of a double semi-circular A. s. BARNES &C 0., Publishers, New York. 

after gity of Richmond, rot ae oy iene — metallic ring, beautifully silvered, which encloses and eee mentirind anvetiadeaatiatnidiiiaatais 

most sity a 0 ne 4490 c aee a Brookl n, 2911 supports the vibratory tissue or sound producer. At- 

ie af- yor: = y ym, + tached to the ring is ailsothe diaphragm or retainer, the AGENTS WANTE for several fi first-class T[lus- 

red to a whole instrument being only about baif an inchjin length, - trated Subscription Books. , 
and less than an eighth in diameter. Al! the parts ure pecial territory assigned. Descriptive Circulars, 


These magnificent steamers, built in watertight 
Y compartments, are among the stron est, largest 
a and fastest on the Atlantic. 

‘he Saloons are luxuriously furnished, especially 


with terms, mailed on application to J, B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. (Subscription Jep’t), Pubs., P ‘hiladelp’ a. 


made of costly machinery, designed expressiy for the 
purpose, and every part is finished in the most perfect 
and substantial manner, and wil! lastalifetime. With it 




















years. well lighted and ventilated, and take up the whole jany person can imitate, in the most perfect manner, the = 
r and width of the ship. The principa) staterooms are singing of every bird in the forest, the cackling of a hen, 1 0. (¢ r¢ AGENTS WANTED. $2 2.215 
Illus amidships, forward of the engines, where least the squeal of a hp the grunt of a hog, the neighing of a . BUCK, MILTON Northumberland Co., Pa. 
-ulars noise and motion is felt,and are replete with every horse, the whistling of a quail, the quacking of a duck, tee eee = peace nA 
Cop- comfort, having all latest improvements, double the hiss of a goose, the barking of adog or fox, the gobble 


of a turkey, the crowing of a rooster, the hum of a bee, 
the buzzing of afiy,the singing of a musquito, ete. It 


prominent ventriloquists, minstrels and imitators, and 
has never failed to give perfect satisfaction. In faet an 
lexact imitation of every known bird and animal can be 


berths, electric bells, &c. 
The cuisine has always been a speciaité of this 


Sten. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dealers, No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address 8S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home 8+., Cincinnati, O. 























Line. has recently been used with immense success oy all the 
D. Ladies’ cabins and bathrooms, Gentlemen’s 
’ smoking and bathrooms, Barbers’ shops, pianos, 
k libraries, &c., provided. 
pig: @ For rates of passage and other information, given,even bya child,in the most astonishing manner, ayear. Agents wanted everywhere, Bus- 
apply to _ wen yut teaching or practice. For the use of the pe ely gL egitim ae we ya 
hunter they are invaluable, as any animal or bird can be Tress OBTH & Co., St. uis, Mo. 
elec JOHN c. DALE, Agent, row “x imitated as * call them at ee —_. 
és > N 4 the various songs of the mocking bird, canary, an : 
ow to 15 Broadway, New Werk. other choice singers,can be given so naturally that the Abve TISTRS ,wanting good Agents should 
ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE |most expert listener cannot devect the difference. When! TIS in the PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 
iS. 4 NE + . 3 |not in use the Imitator can be carried in the pocket with. he on t, spiciest and best representative paper of its kind. 
___—— General Transatlantic Company. jout injury, or can be retained in the mouth for hours, if! 
: é |desired. without the least inconvenience, as you can talk 
Between New York and Hav am Pier 42, N.R,, foot las well with it in the mouth as when it is entirely empty. Ai E 
‘ orton Stree Just imagine the amazement of a company at the sudden 
] *SAINT LAURENT, er? achesnez, Wed. ie Mors 8. A.M. singing of a bird, the squealing of a pig, or the mewing of eG 1S ovelties, patents, meer Goods  Chromos, 
LABKADOR, Sanglier, P.M. a cat, when it is supposed that none of these are in the Sia: le oe ocicas.” ictures, Engravings, 
"4 CANADA, Frangeul, “3 sd OA. M. vicinity! All ty Ge 3 i of a moet oupert Te inery, S —— + ee ne, Sarasin Papers, Stat ry 
. ry paae 7 7 . Sina ventri! oquist can be performec y means of the Whistle edicines, cialties, w i‘oys, New Inventions, anc 
PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including bya child ten years of age. We recently saw the utmost Ooo different artiaiee belnk nave sed in the AGENTS’ 






wine): TO HAVRK-First Cabin, $100; Second 
Cabin, $65; Third Cabin, #35. Steerage, $26, includ- 


—— 
ing wine, bedding, and utensils. 
Steamers marked (*) do not carry steerage pas- 
sengers. 
LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


NCS CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


our” MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, known to the a ae since 





xz 
HERALD. Answer no other advertisement, invest no money 
in Agents’ Goods, AR ma have sent for a copy and seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 


astonishment created in a large company assembled ina 
private parlor by what appeared to be the terrific barking 
a an <— — room. ml, he room was searched 
yut no dog could be found. 1en suddenly a cat com- t » Hers on 
menced an unearthly squall! in a closet which had not rh sooner ys yea poly ee ageen stn cpeinese ‘ Neer yi Fae ox 
been opened fur months. Then a child cried out in great Vv ym UWA “h = ¥ aa ad bean enol tas rae “t 
agony from the interior of a large book-case, and a beau- EVERY AL WARE should at once P vith all fi ; every 
tiful bird commenced singing in the corner of the room! WIDE GENT commenication with al! Srms every- 
Astonishment turned to fear, until a boy, who had been » who want Agents, by sending his Pe tohed nt address for 
sitting quietly reading al! this time, found that his pranks n in the only Agents’ Direct: ublished in the World. 
were becoming serious, and owned up to having one of ORTRAITS, &e., drawn by Machinery, learned in 5 min- 
Samuel McClain’s Whistles. This wonderful! instrument assent. SMITHOGRAPH reduced 
ican be sent by mail with full directions, which will en- ) OF = Paints, Crayons, Pencils, 
able _any person to useit. Retail, 25 cents each, three , &ec., complete, only $1.25, Extra fine, 
for 50 cents. Wholesale. $1 per dozen; %9 per gross. w vod Instruments, beautifully polished, with 
Be sure and get the GENUINE Whistle. which is sent, ave —— 4g patass yee _— rs‘ «y $2.50. 
ae a = - 5 2 prepaid to any address on receipt of the above price, by! C P Jirculars, terms, &c., and a 
IY: Sune danse We Sennen — the sole agents of Samuel McClain. Address, tiful 10x14 Engraving of the Smith ‘graph, with sample ard 


— “ i full parti clare of the gents’ Directory, and a copy of the 
n L. B. Z. ASHMUN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


gts Herald, all for a green stamp (no Postal Cards noticed). 
Pees Ss Fev re y In order to satisfy any doubt as to our reliability, we L. LUM SMITH, 717 Sansom &t., —n Pa, 
. would state that our goods have received the hearty in- 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tn n mounted | dorsement of the ‘ > Sg a 
»st Rotary Hanging "ure ‘ publisher sof the Weekly Globe, Traveller, Statesman and Post, of Boston, and Weekly : is 
Benoots Forme, Factories. Con oh . nF Sun, of New York. Cut this out and show your friends, as it will not appear again. tect soiling out. READ "AND =F " 
Schools, . Factories, Court-hou- , @ Tip Top 
ae ihuntrated Catalogue seat Free. 18 Sheets Note Paper, 1S Enve « 


| jap Stes hoe Baa Be Cieet T +] T Pencil, Penholder, Golden Pen,Set o! Ele- 

eerful! Fanpuzey & Tier, 102 B. 2d St., Cine’-~ath D | Mi A N 8 Ss & A SA L gant Gold Stone ‘Bleeve Buttons, rer ents 
“ ke George Diamond Pin, Amethyst Stone Ring inla wit 

me ae ——— Rs - pn hein vo will, die- | cold, Amethyst Stone Searf Pin, Gold-plated Wedding King, 

oat M ENEELY & K| M BER LY, 5 po pho oo ROEy WWASOFe 8 | Set Rosebud Ear Drops, Ladies Flowered and Silvered Hat lin, 


































18:26, are made at ** THE MEN LY BELL 





























solution possesses all the health-giving : Pin & Drops, Gold-plate Collar Button, Gea's 

Mie the OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. qualities and tonic virtues of natural seas See ee ten Waseh Onaia aaa ten of” as Gelaciened & 

8, and - BE 4 FOU NDERG, eer, N. ¥. Send for our New Reduced Price List. rates, walle iy is syeo rom fhe organic ¢ entire Lot sent post-paid for 7&5 

PAS oO ) . - . RAO N NIU 

sie Monttteee stat: OCH CWCH oars. | “tHe OnmaT awemcan Tea company, | IerqMlen iste "Gang er SE | Sree lt o wmice, 

Parents, {2 lilustrated Catalogue sent free. P.O. Box 5643. 31 and 38 Vesey 8t.. New York City Breadway and Barc ay St.. N. ¥.1 Clinton Place, ew York. 

je pages 

>y mail, 
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WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Chocolate and Cocoa. 


These Preparations 
have been the standard 


of purity and excellence 


Broma, an excellent 
TT 
food for Invalids, and 
unrivaled in delicacy and 
aroma. Breakfast Cocoa, 
———<—<_— 





for nearly one hundred 





—a general favorite. 
Baker’s No. 1 Chocolate, 
the very best prepara- 
tion of plain Chocolate 
in the market. Vanilla 
a 
Chocolate, 
rr = . 
forming matter as beef. in flavor and quality. 
Awarded the highest premium at the Paris, Vienna and Philadelphia Expositions. 


years, and have gained 
ieee 





a world-wide reputation. 
They are pure, nutritious 
and healthy. Cocoa 
eS ce te ar 


contains as much flesh- unsurpassed 











Wa: HANNAM: &: ‘Co: 


_p PROPRIETORS OF THE <<— 






BINLAID FLOORS 


0110, 7, OR Taw "7 
Tenzzao * Wa A se Haare WV 
Py 73 


or in 4 % inch food Geet 


Lows TES Thee 
Rook of Glored Designs, 10 @nts (Oni. Syuare) 
ore = Pee Doors € of 


PLEASE AuLOWV US TO SiwO You ESTIMATES 


x8 Gentlemen's Clothine. 


wer Men’s and wc Clothing of every Description, Shirts, etc., to Measure and Ready Made. 


Box s’ 3 ITs, 





; Si wens. af 
"ST. ied 
New Yore 


Amadway 





Bu ISINESS o be: ITs, Bases Sc ITs, Sprine 0v /ERCOATS, | 











__ $8 to $40. $25 to $50. $5 to $30. $3 to $20. 
re Orders by Letter promptly filled. 
Gentlemen in any part of the country are enabled to order by our Rules of 
ORDERS 1 


ee eare with the geasentee? certainty of receiving the most Perfect 


| Fit attainable. Over 20,000 orders filled with highest satisfaction. See Testi- 
| 
| 


by | monials, Book of Fashions. 
RULES for Self-Measure. Sampies, Price-List, Book of Fashions Sent 


MAIL | Free on application. 
Merchant Clothier, 


PROMPTLY 
Geo. * Bu rr,’ ~ 140 Falton Street, New York. 


FILLED. 
| Successor to FREEMAN & BU RR, ) ESTABLISHED 1863. 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH. 





BEST PURE, 


STRONGER 


THAN ANY OTHER 


sini \ y J Ive VERGLOSS Sy i 


La MANUFACTURED By 





I KINGSFoRD: #S0y 
ECONOMICAL EXINGSF9RD BSN UNIFORM, 
WORLD. ALWAYS THE SAME. 











EXCLUSIVE. 





Our stock contains a number of styles of Business 


Suits made from imported fabrics, not offered 
by any other house in this country. Prices 


Low. 


EXTREMELY 


DEVLIN & CO. 


Broapway and Granp St., BROADWAY and WarRREN ST. 





CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


POPULAR PRICES. 
White ng Pore elain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces .$16 50 


Fine Gold-Band Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers. doz. $2 
Chamber Sets. 11 pieces, decorated, $5; White. 3 00 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 

Goods from weekly trade sales a specialty. Li- 
lustrated Catalogue and Price-lists mailed free on 

application. 
eY.City. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N 


Goods carefullv selected and packed for trans- 
portation free of charge. Sent ©. O. or P.O. 
ecco ° order. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S SALOON, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH S&T. 
The most centrally located Hotel in New York. 


Restaurant particularly convenient for 
Ladies requiring Lunch, 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


ALL ABOARD! 


FOR THE 


2.0L) WORLD 


AND THE 


* PARIS EXHIBITION ! 


Before you start, get a 


General Accident Policy 


IN THE 


‘OLD TRAVELERS,” 


OF HARTFORD. 
Accident Claims paid, over 31,000 
Amounting to- - - $2,850,000 

Many thousands of Dollars have been 


paid to families of policy-holders lost at sea. 
Here are some examples: 








L. M. Janes, lost on steamer Pewabic $5,000 
R. C. Jackson, chief engin’r str. pomensc. 2,000 
C, F. St. John, lost at sea.... _— 

I. 8. Hayden, lost on str. ‘Constitution. . 5,000 


Thomas Shave, lost on str. Constitution.. 1,000 
ag W. Hudson, lost on str. Constitution. 1,000 
. A. Peters, oe t str. saaeaees... . 5,000 
w m. Laing. lost at sea . Bee, ate 3,000 
. R. Calden, lost at sea. biaiaimalwes 2. Oe 
i Ulrich, lost on Sea-Bird......... 1,000 
Capt. Andrew J, Parsons, lost at sea. . 5,000 
Capt. Thomas Lord, lost on Lake Huron. 2,000 
T. Wirthlin, steamer explosion ........ 2,000 
Capt. John Macdiarmid, lost at sea. . 10,000 
G. L. Heuman, lost on Gambria....._... 5,000 
fs A. Faster, steamer explosion... sian 2,500 
Jas. A. Sumner, lost overboard from str. 10, 000 
C. H. Bliss, lost on steamer Metis. .. 5,000 
Capt. C. H. Sprague, lost on schooner 
J Ward.. a 1,000 
P. H. Field, lost on steamer Metis... .. 8,000 
Norman Marsh, lost on steamer Metis. 5,000 
Hon. James Ritchie, lost on tug boat.... 5,000 
J. T. Cunningham, ‘explosion, streamer 
St. John.. «--.. 5,000 
John Hiles, lost on steamer Ironsides. 5,000 
Moses Stevens, lost from steamer..... .. 4,000 
Dwight Klink, lost on Schiller. : 5,000 
Marcus Stein, lost on Schiller. 5,000 
Herman Zinkieson, lost on Schiller...... 5,000 
Simon Mandlebaum, lost from steamer. . 10,000 
Frost Thorne, lost on yacht Mohawk.... 5,000 
M. Luckenbach, lost with str. Deutsch- 
ER, A eI 1,000 
E.G. Thurston, lost with ‘ship N.T. Hali.. 5,000 


An Accident Policy covers the risks of 
travel or occupation, at home or abroad, costs 
but a small Premium, and can be had of any 
Agent at short notice. 


New York Office, Tribune Building. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


AGENTS BVERY WHERE. 


EYE SURGERY. 





AU Forms of ‘Santi Treated 


AT THE 


Elmira Surgical Institute. 


Write and state your hong, to ms UP DE GRAFF, 
Elmira, N.Y 


ASBESTOS 








qete Paints, Roofing. Steam Pipe 
and oiler Coverings, Steam packing, 
re Fire, Acidand Waterproof Coat- 
ngs, Cements, &c. Send for samples, Illus- 
tones Catalogues. Price List, &c 


H. W. JOHN’S M’fg. Co., 
87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





5 “‘Uncle Sam” Press 
An Outfit, $10. Self-Inker and outtit, 
$.5. No.2“ Uncie Sam” Inside Chase, 
5x8 in. $10. No. 2“ Uncle Sam” Seif- 
Inker, 5x8 in, $20. Evans’ wee, $45. 
Stamp for Catalogue, Ww. C. EVANS, 
50 N. Ninth 8t., Phila., Ps. 








THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, | 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Porcelain-Lined {ce Pitchers 
SDOOLS, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, &¢. 


TABLEWARE 


AND 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COMPLETE. 


French, Chinaand Limoge Com- 
bination B’f’st, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, from $14; Chamber Sets, 
from $2.95; Fine Engraved Cob- 
let, $1.25; Ivory-Handled Table 
Knives, from $6; Triple-plate 
Caster, 5 Cut Botties, $3; Siliver- 
ware, Cutlery, China and Class- 
ware, and everything new and 
beautiful for your house and Ta- 
ble. Largest assortment in the 
United States. Coods carefully 
boxed free, and shipped daily to 
all parts. New 50-page Price-list 
free by mail. All kinds of Oil and 
Gas Stoves. 


E. 0. BASSFORD, 


COOPER. INSTITUTE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 














THE STANDARD. 


Highest Award. 


1851 
- 1853 
1867 


WORLD’S FAIR, London, - - 
WORLD'S FAIR, New York, <- 
WORLD’S FAIR, Paris, - - = 
WORLD'S FAIR, Vienna, - - 1872 
WORLD'S FAIR, santiago, Chili, 1875 
WORLD'S FAIR, Philadelphia - - 1876 
WORLD'S FAIR, Sydney,Australia, 1877 
ALSO 
OSCILLATING PUMP COMPANY’S PUMPS, 
PATENT ALARM MONEY-DRAWERS, 
THE IMPROVED TYPE-WRITER, 
COFFEE MILLS, SPICE MILLS AND 
STORE FIXTURES GENERALLY. 


PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES: 


FAIRBANKS & C0, 


311 Broadway, N. Y. 
Crateful — Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & COQO., 


HOMEOPATHIC a 
LONDON. 








